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You are turning more than metal at your machine 


» + + 6 « you are shaping your future for all time 


@ The American system cannot survive here unless the 
totalitarian system is defeated in Europe, and that total- 
itarian system cannot be defeated unless more goods of 
peace and war are turned out quickly in America... 
Why should you worry? Let the American system go? 
Better look first at how your lot compares—and then 


see if this American system isn’t worth working for:— 


Here are the facts about a typical workman 


Under the American system Under the European system 


4 


Week’s wage $30 including overtime $12 
Basic hours of work 40 60 
Freedom Changes job at will Works where and how ordered 


Savings Does what he likes Taken away by forced govern- 
with them ment “loans” 

Automobile One in every family A luxury reserved for govern- 
ment “officials” 

Children Enjoy family life Taken by the government for 
enforced labor and drilling 
Food Whatever you enjoy Wood “flour,” synthetic ‘‘saus- 
age’’—whatever some bu- 
reau decides you can have 


Free time Movies, family, what- Meetings, drills and do what 
ever you like you're told 


_ 


Which do you want? Then remember—on the amount of 
work you produce today depends which you will get. 


WARNER 
& 
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Turret Lathes 
Cleveland 
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7-ton concrete tunnels 
tied with rubber bands 


A typical example of Goodrich development in rubber 


| eral big sewer always leaked. Every- 
thing was tried, to stop it—joints 
between the huge 7-ton sections of 
concrete pipe were made of asphalt, 
mortar, even metal wool, but workmen 
couldn’t make such big joints perfect 
enough to be watertight after the earth 
began to settle. 

This leaking sewage contaminated 
soil and water supplies, caused many 
serious epidemics. Rain water ran into 
Sewers through the leaks—millions of 
gallons went through sewage disposal 
plants at useless expense. 

Goodrich had developed for water 
line gaskets a rubber compound that 
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keeps its life and resilience perma- 
nently. Could a big gasket be made 
strong enough to keep a tight joint 
between 7-ton sections of concrete? 

A Goodrich engineer set to work, 
finally designed such a gasket. Like a 
huge rubber band 30 feet around, it 
slips easily over the lip end of the pipe. 
Ridges in the gasket, set at an angle, 
are squeezed down as the next pipe 
section is forced over them. Any move- 
ment of the pipe actually —- the 
grip of these expanding rubber ridges. 
The Goodrich compound will keep its 
life and seal the joint indefinitely. 

Soil and water lines are safer, rain 


water is kept out of sewers, expense of 
joint repair is saved, work can be don 
in winter as well as summer, costs are 
reduced—all because Goodrich main 
tains constant research in the applica 
tion of rubber to solve industry's pro! 

lems. Have you checked lately to se: 
what improvements Goodrich has 
made in the belting, hose or’ other 
rubber products you use? The B. I 

Goodrich Company, Mechanical Good 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
Bint in Rubber 
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TECHNICIANS 


Sow again from the beautiful country known today as The 
Chessie Corridor comes news of great men and great things. 
Sheer, gossamer threads finer than silk being made from coal, 
air and water...strong lightweight metals that will never rust... 


chemicals that cure streptococcus and pneumonia. 


Washington, who first surveyed The Chessie Corridor as a‘ Route 
of Empire East and West’’. . . Jefferson, who built his beloved 
Monticello on one of its lovely hills... Clay, who made history in 
its western end. All were great men...but who’s to say that the far- 
seeing men of Industry are not doing still greater things there today? 


ABUNDANT RAW MATERIALS of many kinds are near at hand 
and economically secured. 


NATIVE-BORN WORKERS, skilled and semi-skilled are plentiful. 
Intelligent, cooperative men and women, 96.2% native-born. 


PROXIMITY TO MAJOR MARKETS— 70% of the population within 
first to third morning delivery range by Chesapeake and Ohio fast freight. 


UNLIMITED LOW-COST POWER—abundant coal, oil, natural gas 
and electric developments assure economical fuel and power. 


FAVORABLE CLIMATE, truly temperate, with more days of sun- 
light, means lower construction and operating costs—and better living. 


COOPERATIVE LEGISLATION -—friendly state governments 
foster the aims of industries they invite and of those they have. 


AND A FINE PLACE TO LIVE. 
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INDUSTRIALISTS 


Here is a region so abundantly rich in the vital needs of modern 
industry that many a company is talking “move."’ For mar 
industries their every need is there...and right next to major markets 
Yours may be one of them. To help you find out, we offer 

* 
FACTS—for the man who makes decisions 
Informatica on this important area is now 
organized and available in a new 56-page 
book ‘you'll be proud to have in your library 
—“The Chessie Corridor—Industry’s Next 
Great Expansion Area”. This beautiful book 
is a graphic survey of the resources, condi- 
tions and opportunities which beckon indus- 
try to The Corridor. Copies will be mailed to business executives requesting then 
from INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio 


Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. Your request will be kept strictly confident 
g & 1 I ) 


“~ 


PENN ET CYAN (A Cement 
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...and that’s how 
ONE Manufacturer 


Profits by the Use of 
AMPCO METAL 


How about you? Is “metal fail- 
ure’ causing trouble in any part 
of your product or production 
tools? AMPCO METAL—the serv- 
ice-proved aluminum bronze 
alloy — may be the answer. It's 
outstanding in its resistance to 
wear—its toughness and strength 
—its resistance to impact, stress, 
fatigue and corrosion. Where 
other metals fail, AMPCO very 
often succeeds. Isn't it worth 
trying? Explain your problem 
and our technical staff will work 
out recommendations. There's 
no obligation. Write — 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. BW-2 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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PRICES AND STOCKPILES 


If you want to sound wise about the basic commodity situation, you « 
say that “difficulties are very apparent in copper, zinc, lumber, and wo: 
But if your friends call for elucidation, you'll need to know the curr 
history that’s only highlighted by those stark charts on our cover. Pric:j 
out of government offices, uncovered among Washington’s stockpiles, it's 
reported to you by the Commodities Editor on page 50. It reveals that t! 
struggle to assure the U. S. of adequate supplies of industrial raw materials, 
to restrain prices, and to draw a winning hand in the economic war is, 
today, in the critical stage. How will it affect your business tomorrow? 


LABOR PRECEDENTS 
Not since April of 1937, when the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner 


Act, has there been a week when labor's course has been so vitally affected 
by governmental rulings. This time, it wasn’t only the Supreme Court 
that spoke: It was a Circuit Court and the Army as well. Said the Supreme 
Court in two decisions: (1) The Wage-Hour Law is constitutional and a 
law forbidding child labor would be—page 46. (2) A jurisdictional fight 
between unions is labor’s own business, and the courts can’t settle that 
kind of row—page 48. Said the Circuit Court: The NLRB can’t inter- 
vene in labor-management affairs after a bargaining contract is signed; 
that’s the courts’ business—page 49. Said the Army: Bidders for con- 
tracts must agree to abide by the labor laws—page 15. 


PRIORITIES 


“After the lease-lend bill is out of the way, the question of priorities is 
expected to advance rapidly to the spotlight of public interest.” This 
excerpt from an investment counsel's letter to one of his clients has just 
been passed on to us by the client with a question: “What do you think?” 
Well, having just read the Washington Bureau’s report on what Mr. Stet- 
tinius thinks of the urgency of the priorities problem (page 14), we are 
glad that the spotlight of our Washington Bulletin has been trained on 
the coming of priorities for a long time. This report is a final warning not 
to wait for the passage of the lease-lend bill before beginning to think 
about your own priorities problem. 


ESPIONAGE IN THE RADIO WAR 


Remember Sigmund Spaeth, the Tune Detective, and his trick of spotting 
familiar passages of music, burigd in more imposing works? That trick has 
now been commercialized on a big scale. Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, for example, employs half a dozen “detectives” to spot passages in 
new compositions that might infringe ASCAP copyrights and lead to 
lawsuits. How the system works—page 30. 


WHERE TO FIND IT 
Washington Bulletin The Business Roundup 
Figures of the Week Labor & Management 
The Outlook Commodities 
Agriculture 
Production 
New Products 
Marketing The Trading Post 
Regional Market Outlook.... 38 The Trend 
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“You don't want an 
electrical engineer. You want 
a magician ia 


HE designers and engineers of the 
car-building company looked pretty 
sour. 


Before them lay plans for about $50,- 
000,000 worth of streamlined trains. On 
the other side of the table, sat the Chief 
Mechanical Engineer of a Western rail- 
road. 


And he was adamant. 


“You're asking us to do the impos- 
sible!” protested one of the car-building 
company’s engineers. “You want each of 
these cars to have telephones, radios, 
summer-and-winter air conditioning, ex- 
tra lighting, outlets for electric razors, 
curling irons, pressing irons, and what- 
have-you all over the place.” 


Man vs. Kilowatts 


“And yet,” the engineer went on, “you 
specify 5-kilowatt generators for each 
car. They won’t take the load. You've got 
to have 714 kilowatts at least! And both 
of us know there isn’t room for ’em.” 


“That’s why we came to you,” grunted 
the Chief Mechanical Engineer. 


“Thanks for the compliment,” the en- 
gineer snorted. “Gathered here in this 
room, is some of the best talent loose in 
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electricity. But you—you don’t want an 
electrical engineer. For this job you want 
a magician!” The Chief Mechanical En- 
gineer smiled. 


“Maybe you can find one,” he said. 


And believe it or not, that’s what the 
car-building company went out and dug 
up for him! For they got a magician— 
not in the form of human flesh and blood, 
but a magician in the form of glass. 


And What a Magician! 


In fact, they found a form of glass that 
makes one of the most versatile insula- 
tions yet discovered—Fiberglas !* 

And because of it, streamlined trains 
on a number of Western railroads were 
equipped with generators 5-kilowatts in 
size which took the 7'4-kilowatt load., 


And this achievement was progress . . . 


(1) The technical-minded might like to know how 
this actual case was handled. On 5-kilowatt frame- 
size generators, the field coils were wound with 
inorganic Fiberglas-insulated instead of organic 
(Class A”) insulated wire. They were thus able to 
operate at a high temperature rise and the genera- 
tors were able to deliver 7% kilowatts. Fibergias 
Electrical Insulation, itself, is made from mono- 
valent alkali-free, fibrous glass. It has excellent 
electrical properties, is highly resistant to heat, 
moisture, corrosive fumes. Available in all stand- 
ard insulation forms. 


great progress in motor-and-generator 

sulation, for here at last was a safe, pt 

tical way to load equipment beyond 

former rated output—and do this wit 
out increasing the space required! 


How You Profit 


Do you use cotton-insulated motors or 


generators in your plant? 

Do you want them to take a gre 
peak load without increasing their 
Do you want them to work better in 


kind of tough surroundings which woul: 


throw ordinary equipment for an exper 
sive loss? Or do you want smaller, light« 


motors which, despite size and weight 


still have an improved safety factor over 


your cotton-insulated ones? 


Find out how to get them by writing 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., Toledo, 
C. In Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Lid., 


Oshawa, Ont. 


Copr. 1941, Owens-Corning Fiberglas 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


eT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


wehed by a Record 


"you can"get your teeth into!” 


| ied don’t have to guess 
whether you're right when 
the truck you choose today is 
a Ford. Your choice is backed 
by a record that has no equal 
in the business. 

A record that shows more 
Ford trucks built, and more in 
use this minute, than any 
other kind. 

A record that shows amazing 
economy reflected in the actual 
cost figures of Ford truck own- 
ers throughout the country. 

A record in the medium-duty 
truck field (for comparable 
equipment) that shows the 
greatest hp per pound to total 


gross vehicle weight. And 
extra big and extra sturdy 
brakes, axles, clutch, frame. 


When you choose a Ford 
unit you get the just-right unit 
for your job! 42 body types. 
6 wheelbases. Power choice 
of 30, 85, or 95 hp engines! 

To make the record com- 
plete, ask your Ford Dealer to 
arrange an on-the-job test of 
Ford cost and Ford perform- 
ance for your job with your 
driver! 

If you’re out to get a truck 
and you'd like to know you're 
right... why not talk busi- 
ness with your Ford Dealer? 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY... BUILDERS OF FORD AND MERCURY CARS, 
FORD TRUCKS, COMMERCIAL CARS, STATION WAGONS AND TRANSIT BUSES 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


FOR BUSINESS BY BUSINESS WEEK'S WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Defense Price-Fixing 


Industries prompted by the Defense 
Commission to contro] the price of 
their product need have no fear of anti- 
trust prosecution unless the maximum 
price fixed by such agreements becomes 
the minimum in practice. Trustbuster 
Thurman Arnold and Price Commis- 
sioner Henderson, long at odds, have 
buried the hatchet in the interest of 
defense. 

Before acting on this price-control 
olicy, however, industries would do 
well to consult these officials. Arnold 
will remain on the alert for suspected 
price-boosting combinations. 

Dispensation for industrial price-fix- 

ing in the defense program grows out 
of the lumber industry’s jam. Scared 
by the threat of government price-fixing 
if prices didn’t come down, the lumber- 
men professed fear that an attempt to 
control prices by concerted action would 
invite prosecution by Arnold. 
e Aftermath—The Arnold-Henderson 
policy is good only for the “duration.” 
Any industry which seeks to prolong 
price control after the emergency will 
tempt the fate meted out to major oil 
companies in the Madison aftermath of 
the NRA. 


Attacking Foreign Agreements 


Armold’s avowed purpose in prose- 
cuting companies having patent agree- 
ments with Axis concerns is simply 
to take advantage of the present state 
of affairs to crack the legal backbone of 
such relationships, assure opening of 
production and fabricating fields to other 
American firms. Such agreements now 
are rendered largely inoperative by the 
war but Arnold contends that in nor- 
mal times their effect was to confine 
American manufacture of certain criti- 
cal products—magnesium, for example— 
to one or two concerns, limit the mar- 
ket of these concerns to the United 
States, and control prices. 

The Assistant Attorney General dis- 
claims any imputation of un-American 
motives to such companies. He simply 
asserts that what might have seemed a 
smart business move at the time the 
patent agreement was made, has now 
played into Hitler’s hands because the 
companies bound by restrictive agree- 
ments are not prepared to meet the 
large demands of the defense program. 


Republican Split Hurts 


The Grand Old Party is split on the 
lease-lend bill in every conceivable way. 
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A majority of each wing in Congress 
is going against President Roosevelt for 
a variety of reasons, but a minority of 
each wing supports aid-to-Britain. The 
schism isn’t one that can be easily 
classified. 

Meanwhile, Roosevelt holds a large 
majority of the Democrats, so that his 
supporters in both parties total roughly 
a two-thirds majority in both House and 
Senate. 

The fact that Republican opposition 
is so spectacular—Taft, Vandenberg, 
Hoover, and Dewey, for example—gives 
the G.O.P. an isolationist slant before 
the bar of public opinion which seems 
to be increasing the President’s strength 
not only for war aims but for domestic 
economic and social objectives as well. 


Britain and the Farmers 


Some agricultural groups hope to 

make the lease-lend bill a vehicle to 
ship more food and cotton to Britain. 
Chester Davis of the Defense Commis- 
sion is an outspoken proponent of the 
view that Britain should agree to take 
from the U.S. her normal proportion 
of farm products. Marking the way for 
Davis is the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee report on H. R. 1776, which 
pointedly defines “defense article” to in- 
clude not only guns but butter—that 
is, “commodities such as cotton, wheat, 
and all other agricultural products 
which may be necessary for defense 
purposes.” 
e Sting—Farmers have been hurt by 
Britain’s policy of rationing its food 
purchases from the U.S. Whereas Brit- 
tain normally imports one-tenth to one- 
eighth of her foreign food supply from 
us, by the end of 1940 the ratio had 
dwindled to one-twentieth (still drop- 
ping). British reaction to Davis’ idea 
may depend on whether she is more in- 
terested in conserving dollars here or 
building up Empire trade. Tipoff may 
be that, after lease-lend is passed, she 
won’t need dollars. 


Flour for Bananas 


Hemispheric exchange of farm sur- 
pluses is in the wind as a means of im- 
plementing the good-neighbor policy 
with Latin America. Legislation is on 
the way to permit expansion of relief 
distribution of surplus foods to include 
imported commodities obtained in ex- 
change for domestic gluts. 

Swaps such as dried fruit, lard, and 
wheat flour for bananas and cocoa are 
mentioned. Commodities received in 
trades would be distributed through the 


stamp plan, in school lunches, or as 
relief in kind. 

© Prospects—Also on the agenda i 
negotiation of more commod:ty ag 
ments (cartels) such as the recent 14 
nation proration of coffee. Oft-talked-o! 
wheat agreement may soon be revived 
actively. 


Money Legislation 


You won't hear anything for som« 

weeks about the Federal Reserve's legi 
lative program to reestablish its contro! 
over the money market by authorizing 
an increase in Reserve requirements 
Don’t assume, however, that this pro 
tam is dead. Discussion on Capitol 
Fill merely will be put off until th 
Treasury has refunded more than a 
billion of Treasury securities on or be 
fore Mar. 15 and has built up its cash 
position. 

A desire to postpone unsettlement of 
the bond market pending current ‘T’rea 
ury operations accounts for the present 
quietus. 


Steering by Experts 


When the Treasury’s financing is out 
of the way, public hearings will be hel 
by Senator Wagner’s Banking Com 
mittee on the Reserve System's pro 
posals. Wagner expects to appoint a 
“steering committee of experts” to 
iron out intra-Administration diffe: 
ences in advance and then conduct the 
hearings. 

Members will be Dr. E. A. Golden 
weiser of the Federal Reserve Board 
Donald S. Thompson of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Harry 
D. White of the Treasury, and Wayn 
Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce 
and former Fiscal Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. Taylor is ideally suited as 
a liaison officer to bring the Treasury 
and Reserve viewpoints together 
@ Strategy—Senator Wagner figures it 
will be much easier to develop a united 
Treasury-Federal Reserve program 
through these lesser officials, since the 
purely personal antagonisms of Eccles 
and Secretary Morgenthau will be cir 
cumvented. 


Subcontracting Hazard 


L. Metcalf Walling, Walsh-Healey 
Act Administrator, is on the alert to see 
that the farming-out of defense orders 
does not become a means of getting 
around the law governing hours and 
wages on government contracts. Bona 
fide subcontractors are not subject to 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


_ 


MODERN HEATING FOR 
FAMED AGADEMY OF 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


Webster Heating Modernization 
Ends Feast or Famine Heating 
of Famous Institution 


EACH ROOM PROPERLY HEATED 


Comfort Increased without any 
increase in Steam Costs and 
with Less Manual Control 


Philadelphia, Pa.—“Cold rooms” 
were a source of annoyance in the 
world-famed Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia in 1938 when 
it was decided to modernize their out- 
moded steam heating system with a 
Webster System of Steam Heating. 


The Webster Heating M4derniza- 
tion Program included the ‘installa- 
tion of a Hylo Steam Variator Con- 
trol, a Control Valve, a Demand Con- 
troller and 160 Webster Metering 
Orifices. 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 


The Academy of Natural Sciences 
is heated by steam from street mains 
of the Philadelphia Electric Co. 


Before modernization, the constant 
worry of exceeding the steam demand 
rate and the hourly manual adjust- 
ments to prevent excessive steam 
consumption led the directors to con- 
sider installing a boiler plant. 


When the Webster Hylo System 
was shown to be a means of securing 
better heat at no increase in steam 
consumption, and with only the mini- 
mum desirable manual control, the 
directors authorized a Webster Heat- 
ing Modernization Program. 


Inc., of 
rnization 
contractors. There is a total 
uare feet of installed di- 
rect radiation. 


the act, but when a prime contractor 
has other concerns do work of a 

that he usually does himself he is held 
liable for the conduct of such “substi- 
tute” manufacturers. Walling’s activity 
may cramp the Defense Commission’s 
efforts to promote farming-out. 

The Commission’s Office of Small 

Business Activities was converted this 
week into a Defense Contract Service, 
with an enlarged regional staff, as antici- 
pated (BW_Jan.25 41,p15). 
e Tangle—Active Walsh-Healey  en- 
forcement is particularly apt to gum up 
the community pooling of idle shop 
facilities, a project which Morris Cooke 
of Sidney Hillman’s office has under his 
wing. Subcontracts for such pools are 
in the clear. But if they tackle prime 
contracting, they must toe to the law if 
the work by the several concerns totals 
more than $10,000. 


Opposition to Palmer 


Housing Coordinator Palmer will 
soon ask Congress for more money 
for defense housing—perhaps as much 
as $150,000,000. Meanwhile, he is 
meeting plenty of opposition in his new 
job. The housing agencies are bitter 
over seeing a coordinator transformed 
into a boss. 

OPM feels that housing belongs in- 
side Production Management, resents 
Palmer’s elevation to technical parity 
with Knudsen and Hillman. Palmer's 
job doesn’t look too safe. 


Prefab Difficulties 


Demountable, prefabricated houses, 
one of Palmer’s pet schemes, are prov- 
ing difficult to obtain. Although the 
manufacturers could probably expand 
their output without serious delays, 
they lack experience in quantity produc- 
tion and are unwilling to commit them- 
selves to definite price schedules. In a 
program involving statutory unit price 
limits, this makes a difference. 

The requirement of demountability, 
not a normal feature of prefabricated 
housing, is also proving troublesome.’ 
As a result, contracts still have not been 
let on the Indianhead (Md.) project 
(BW-Feb.1’41,p8)—supposed to be a 
laboratory of prefabrication—and the 
plan to use 1,000 prefabricated houses 
at San Diego has been dropped. 


Access Roads—in a Hurry 


Coming soon is a presidential re- 
quest for $100,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000 for financing of defense roads. The 
roads will provide access to canton- 
ments and to munitions factories (BW 
—Jan11’41,p25). The Administration 
has put its foot down on super-high- 
ways or even any expanded general im- 
provement of the highway system under 
the guise of defense. But access roads 


will be no dirt-tracks, will run to f 
lane divided highways. 

They will have to be built in a h, 
and may put the same sort of strain 
roadbuilders that the cantonment jp). 
gram has on lumber and general 
tracting. 


Meals Like Mother's 


The Army has recruited Miss M.-y 
Barker, nutritionist for the Kellogg ( ». 
and president of the American Dj:+- 
etics Association, to plan daily menis 
for the boys in camp. Starting around 
Mar. 1, Miss B.’s menus will be sent 
each camp twice a month with three 
squares a day for 15 days in each take. 

The menu service will tie into the 
central purchase program, to becorie 
effective in a few weeks, under which 
ration allowances will be issued in kind 
instead of cash. Won’t that break the 
mess sergeant’s heart? 


ASCAP Gets Sued 


Prospect still is that ASCAP’s row 
with the Department of Justice will be 
settled by a consent decree. When the 
society’s lawyers and antitrust officials 
failed to get together this week—each 
side blaming the other for that failure— 
the government finally brought the anti- 
trust action threatened at the end of 
last year in an effort to avert the split 
between the society and the broadcast- 
ing companies (page 30). 


P.S. 


Administration reorganization of 
NLRB is the practical end of the New 
Deal’s bitterest feud with industry. 
Previously shelved when the Madden- 
Smith majority was in control, the dras- 
tic changes now made effective presage 
total eclipse of legislation to amend the 
Wagner Act. . Appointment of 
industry committees to review the 324¢ 
minimum wage for cotton textiles and 
seamless hosiery, with an eye to raising 
the base, is being considered by the 
Wage-Hour Division of the Labor De- 
partment. The textile committee will 
not be convened until sometime next 
spring. The hosiery group will be ap- 

ointed earlier. . . . First consignments 

of the 250,000,000 Ib. (about 840,000 
bales) of British-owned Australian wool 
for storage in the United States have 
arrived. Two shipments totaling 21,206 
bales are being stored in Texas cities. It 
is expected that all the wool will be 
here by June 30. . . . One of Wash- 
ington’s minor miracles is the re- 
juvenation of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce and ap- 

intment to the staff of O. P. Hopkins, 
Geena aide in auld lang syne. The 
bureau is being stepped up to imple- 
ment the Administration’s squeeze-the- 
Axis policy (BW—Feb.1’41,p7). 
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For Tomorrows Profits 


YOU PAY NO PREMIUM 


for These Added Advantages in Illinois 


In mapping out your industrial program for the next five or ten years, plan to tie-in your progress with that of 
Illinois Industry. Industry in this State is maintaining, and accelerating, its steady upward course—sound growth 
which is the result of the combination of advantages and opportunities which Illinois offers manufacturers 

Look at these advantages you will gain by locating your new factory, branch plant, or distribution base in 
the State of Illinois. They insure more profitable operation for most industries. 


LABOR —Llinois has a large skilled labor supply, noted for its sta- 


is . FUEL ~WWisois is the third producing State in both oil and bituminous 
bility and harmonious relations with management, and ex- 


coal, assuring ample fuel supplies at low transportation cost 


perienced in a wide variety of trades and occupations. 
MATERIALS —Wizeis produces abundant supplies of unprocessed 


. “ agricultural products, has large deposits of minerals, 
including sand, limestone, clay, and coal, and is close to sources of 
supply of steel, ore, and other vital raw materials. 


—The central location of Illinois affords direct contacts 
’ with the national and foreign markets, and the huge 
Middle West Market is within overnight freight shipping radius. 


TRANSPORTATION —wWizeis has direct rail, highway and air 

, _transportation to every part of the Nation. 

Many industrial communities are served by both the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence and Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterways. 

POWER—Powes facilities in Illinois are ample for today’s needs and 

are geared to tomorrow's requirements. This State has the 


inegeee installed generating capacity of any State in the Middle West, 
with a total exceeding two and one-half million kilowatts. 


Low cost by-product and natural gas is available. 


WATER —Llinois has abundant water supplies from eight great drain 
age basins, affording ample quantities for industrial use, 
with both surface waters and underground supplies to draw from 


EQUIPMENT —WWinois is the second largest metal-working State 


‘ in the Nation, assuring manufacturers adequate 
stocks and rapid deliveries of machines, tools, and parts. 


PLANT SITES —inois has ample room for new plants and expan- 


, . _ sion, in localities served by transportation facili 
ties of all kinds, with ample labor, power, fuel and materia! supplies. 


FINANCING—F@cilities available to Industry in Illinois are adequate 

for any possible financial requirement. Firms located 
here have these facilities in the essential phases of financing—banks, 
trust companies, underwriting firms, commercial paper houses and 
stock exchange. Illinois banks have total resources of more than 
$5,000,000,000.00. 


Write today for a special report on the advantages of Illinois as they apply specifically to your business. Please 
describe the nature of your business and list, in detail, your requirements in labor, materials, or any other = duc 


tion or distribution facilities, in order that a truly practical and informative report may be prepared and su 


mitted 


for your consideration. Your inquiry will, of course, be kept confidential. Write— 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL * STATE HOUSE ¢ SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


i. 


THE STATE OF BALANCED 


ADVANTAGES 
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Danger! In the making of torpedoes, fuses and other high ex- 
plosives, accurate control of humidity is essential. Carrier solved 
the problem in World War I days . . . today helps build our na- 
tional defense —from airplane engines to range finders—quicker, 
better, safer. 


They Drive By Night — Giant, refrigerated trucks rush 
perishable foods to market. Carrier Refrigeration, tough enough 
to stand the gaff, keeps loads safe and fresh . . . serves here as 
faithfully as in your corner butcher shop. 


Air Conditioning’s 7744 lame 


Dr. Willis H. Carrier “invented” air conditioning. Thanks 

to controls and techniques developed by him and his 

associates, air conditioning has opened a new world for 

you in the comforts you enjoy, the things you eat and 
wear, the way you live and work. 


10 


Ice making wasn’t enough or there would be no reason { 
Carrier Air Conditioning system in Finland near the A; 
Circle. This use of Carrier products helps make |x 
cigarettes in the world’s farthest north cigarette faci 


Lovely Climate — florida previews Spring in fashions—and 
in “weather” custom-made by “‘air conditioning’s first name.” 
The Carrier Self-Contained Weathermaker brings to smaller 
stores at low cost the same dependable, profitable comfort 
enjoyed by stores like Burdine’s in Miami. 


...and a more comfortable YOU! 


Carrier Room Weathermaker puts 
famed Carrier comfort, depend- 
ability and economy at instant 
command. Snap a switch—there’s 

srsonalized weather for you. 
For home or office, for store or 
factory—call air conditioning by 
its first name—call Carrier! 


See your Classified Phone Book for the 
Carrier Representative or mail this coupon 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y. Desk 2B 
“Weather Makers to the World” 
(In Canada: 30 Bloor St. West, Toronto, Ont.) 


Send me literature on Carrier Equipment for: 
[) Office [) Factory [) Store [) Home 


Name ee 


et er err Teer 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months 
Week Week Ago Ago 
7) 3 SE "144.2 1143.9 143.0 —-128.1 
PRODUCTION 
; 96.9 97.1 95.1 90.5 
A 124,400 121,948 76,690 17,373 101,240 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . $18,247 $20,917 $20,311 $16,220 $8,109 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,830 2,830 2,705 2,605 2,541 
CII, EAD ID. 6 on ccc ccc ccccccccccecooccese 3,590 3,599 3,367 3,494 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).................... ebeeeeoes 1,656 1,609 1,547 1,355 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 75 +75 75 71 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 44 +43 42 49 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $4,778 $5,282 $5,667 $4,060 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) $8,548 $8,541 $8,733 $7,883 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) +12% +9% +59% +5% 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Business Week-Annalist Cyclical Commodity 81.90 $82.35 +83.68 68.74 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 172.8 174.4 172.8 151.0 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 121.4 121.7 121.7 109.3 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 128.1 130.5 127.6 112.3 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) $38.22 $38.24 $38.47 $37.60 $37.03 
Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) $20.17 $20.42 $22.00 $18.17 $17.08 
( i WH, Ges oss scoccceccncccsnesataee 12.013¢ 12.029¢ 12.042¢ 11.052¢ 11.425¢ 
(No. 2, winter, Kansas City, bu.) $0.81 $0.84 $0.86 $0.71 $0.95 
i Ce CM, UL)... 1. rcp ddscbcsendvecceecsecets 2.95¢ 2.95¢ 2.9l¢ 2.64¢ 2.80¢ 
(middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...................e00e08 10.10¢ 10.12¢ 10.09¢ 10.20¢ 10.60¢ 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)................cccceeeees 19.75¢ 19.45¢ 20.63¢ 19.82¢ 18.84¢ 
FINANCE 
79.7 $82.7 84.9 81.3 
= i Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s) 4.39% 4.35% 4.42% 4.75% 
eam mF i erage of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 2.04% 2.02% 1.92% 2.24% 
lee A Note Yield 0.47% 0.43% 0.40% 0.58% 
pene “ate te, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 4-4% 4-i% 4-1 % 4-i% 4-1% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

22,932 22,898 22,299 20,984 19,199 

25,676 25,684 25,527 23,978 23,174 

5,076 5,055 5,018 4,441 4,295 

917 923 1,049 893 1,099 

12,694 12,720 12,462 11,875 11,291 

3,674 3,677 3,675 3,586 3,384 

6,800 6,860 6,620 6,514 5,559 

2,228 2,256 2,274 2,484 2,503 


* Preliminary, week ended February Ist. i § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


— 


1923-25 =100 1923-25 = 100 


TUSTOUECUUUCUUOCURUOGTOOCUETRCRTECTOOEETYOCUOT CUTENOVOCURTRNTECETOVATORANTOATORTCOTORTITURTO) (YOU AVOTECTOO STO ETEOEUETESTTTERESESTOVETTISETINITTI ET 
JFMAMJSJASONODOJFMAMISJSAS ONDBJSFMAMISI JAS OND 
1939 1940 1941 
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“Ma Says It Tastes of Coal Oil!” 


A IS probably right. The clerk who had to 
fic shoes and horse collars, measure out nails 


and putty, and draw kerosene couldn't always 
stop to wash his hands before he handled the 
bucter and crackers. And every so often the potato 
on the spout of the oil can would joggle off. 
Today, for most of us, the mixture of food 
and kerosene odor has ceased to be a problem. 
More and more of our food, packed by electric 
machines, comes tO us im sanitary containers. 
Electricity does the work, too, of washboard and 
carpet beater. Automobiles and good roads have 
And 


because so many of the routine, unpleasant jobs 


shortened distances to town and work. 


which occupied our parents’ time are now only 
memories, we have more opportunities for enjoying 
life to the full. 

Practically every industry in America has 
helped to bring about this progress. And every 
industry, in doing so, has made use of the econ- 
manufacturing improvements that 


omies and 


electricity brings. General Electric scientists, 
engineers, afd workmen have been, for more than 
60 years, finding ways for electricity to help raise 
American living standards—to create More Goods 
for More People at Less Cost. Today their efforts 
are helping further to build and strengthen the 


American way of life. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


BE icction vs. the Profit Rate 


Defense continues to stimulate expansion, but the 
squeeze on earnings—from higher costs and taxes —threatens 
to become a problem. However, immediate trend is still up. 


Since the last week in November the 
Business Week Index has been moving 
along on a high plateau. Week-to-week 
changes have been inconsequential. 
However, this is no indication that the 

nsion in business is reaching a re- 
sistance level. On the contrary. A back- 
log of work to be done, in the form of 
orders, is being built up. And this 
augurs another advance in the course of 
the next several months. When it comes 
—the timing—depends largely upon 
how fast new facilities for production, 
now being built, come into operation. 
+ ’s Experience—The machine- 
tool industry exemplifies what’s going 
on. Defense has become such a massive, 
such a controlling, force in American 
economic life that we often are in- 
clined to miss sub-surface implications. 
Right now this country is going through 
much the same experience that Eng- 
land did when the war started. Initial 
estimates for the war effort are too small 
when confronted with the realities of 
actual events; those estimates are then 
— and then before the plans are 
off the drawing (and budget) boards, 
they are again too small. 
government has been as timid 
in setting bogeys for private industry to 
on as the British government was. 
ime and again the machine-tool indus- 
try has had to boost its expansion pro- 
gram—as demands doubled and tripled 
early expectations. 194] starts off in the 
same way. The estimate for the year’s 
production has been raised 15%—to 
$750,000,000 from $650,000,000. 
@ More Machines, Too—Offhand, that 
doesn’t seem to be much of an advance. 
But when you’re running a factory that’s 
probably short-handed to begin with, 
and when you and your competitors are 
a scrambling in the same thin 
bor market for skilled workers, an 
automatic jump of approximately 15% 
in labor requirements introduces a 
major problem. Men working 10 hours, 
as an instance, would have to work 114 
hours, if new help were unobtainable. 
Moreover, to turn out the work more 
machines would be needed. 

What makes the problem worse is 
that the increase of $100,000,000 in 
machine-tool production will not be 
evenly distributed throughout the in- 
dustry. Some companies may not have 
any boost in their “bogey”; others may 
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have to enlarge their output by as much 
as 30% or more. 
e The Prospect for Profits—And all this 
happens when the profit incentive to get 
more production is rapidly diminishing. 
As has been pointed out in Business 
Week many times (particularly BW— 
Nov2’40,p64), the rate of profit in the 
United States has been falling ever 
since the late twenties. Higher costs 
and higher taxes have eaten into the 
businessman’s margin. And currently, 
with labor on the march and a new tax 
bill in the offing, the prospect for 
higher earnings is anything but bright 
—especially since the government puts 
a ceiling on the profit the corporations 
may realize on defense contracts by 
establishing the prices to be paid. 


In this connection, 1940 earnings 
reports are apt to be beguiling. As a 
a they will show big advances over 
1939. The rise in volume of sales was 
so great last year that for most com 
panies it was more than sufficient to 
absorb increased costs and higher taxes 
and still leave an earnings gain over for 
stockholders. But this year a smaller 
— of the increase in gross will 

carried down to net. And not all 
companies, even last year, gathered the 
fruits of harder work. As an instance, 
the Flintkote Co., first major building 
supply firm to report on 1940 opera 
tions, showed earnings unchanged on a 
15% increase in sales. 
@ The Case of General Motors—UIti 
mately, the contraction of profits may 
result in contraction in general busi 
ness. While the defense program is 
running full-tilt, of course, it is foo! 
hardy to expect any serious diminution 
in the rate of industrial output. Cor 
porations will be turning out goods 
without normal attention to their profit 
and loss accounts. General Motors is 
an interesting example. Its common 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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DBUSINESS WEEK 


For 18 consecutive weeks business 
men have been expanding their bor- 
rowings from banks—at a time when 
it is customary to reduce loans. Usu- 
ally industrial and commercial enter- 
prises expand inventories (hence loans) 
about midsummer in preparation for 
fall business. Then, along in October, 
loans are repaid as inventories are sold 
off. The liquidation movement, more- 
over, generally continues through Jan- 


uary and sometimes February, before 
inventory buying for spring volume 
occurs. But 1940-41 has shattered 
precedents. Loans have been moving 
upward, despite seasonal tendencies, 
and no letup is in sight. This is evi 
dence that the banks are participating 
in the defense effort; and since they 
charge higher rates on loans than they 
receive on short-term governments, 
they are making money thereby. 
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NEW DEFENSE BUSINESS 


Extension of the deadline 
(formerly Feb. 5) for filing appli- 
cations for five-year amortization 
of defense plants was announced 
this week. On construction begun 
after Dec. 8, amendments to the 
Second Revenue Act extend the 
deadline one day after Feb. 5 for 
each day after Dec. 8 that con- 
struction was delayed. On con- 
struction begun after Feb. 5, the 
contractor is allowed 60 days after 
starting to build or acquiring fa- 
cilities in which to file application 
with the War or Navy Depart- 
ments. Despite Ford’s offer to 
build plants in Detroit, the War 
Department announced it would 
go ahead with plans for bomber 
assembly plants at Fort Worth, 
Tex. (page 16) and Tulsa, Okla., 
to cost about $10,000,000 each. 
The Fort Worth plant will 
be operated by Consolidated Air- 
craft; the Tulsa plant by Douglas. 
Location of the much-discussed 
$31,075,150 Buick plant to build 
Pratt re Whitney airplane en- 
gines was finally fixed as Melrose 
Center, Ill., near La Grange. 
Chevrolet was awarded an $8,296,- 
493 contract for 14-ton trucks. 


stock in recent trading has been one 
of the hardest hit on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Why? Because it is 
assumed that with defense contracts 
taking up a larger and larger share of 
the company’s time, and autos a corre- 
spondingly decreasing share, profits will 
fall off worse than average. 

However, not all companies are divert- 
ing effort to defense. Consumer-goods 
companies will not be prodded on 
by Army and Navy needs _particu- 
larly. And for them, profits will be the 
paramount factor in determining 
whether to expand or to contract pro- 
duction. If costs mount perceptibly, 
the natural tendency for such enter- 
prises would be to increase prices; and 
an increase in prices would have the 
effect of decreasing demand, and hence 
output. If that sequence in consumer 
goods happens to coincide with a level- 
ing off in defense output, then business 
as a whole would drop. 

This contingency is by no means 
immediate. As long as the defense pro- 
gram continues to pour forth increas- 
ing sums to the ultimate consumers 
(wage earners) to spend, the trend in 
both the heavy and consumer-goods in- 
dustries will still be up. But once de- 
fense expenditures begin to level off, 
the signal for a turndown in industrial 
volume will be given. That contingency, 
though remote, is worthy of attention 
between now and spring, 1942. 
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Priorities Ruling 


Machine-tool firms can- 
not pick customers after Feb. 28. 
Defense ratings will govern all 
deliveries. British not affected. 


The defense program got another 

right of way through industry this week. 
All machine-tool builders received a 
letter from E. R. Stettinius, Jr., director 
of the Priorities Division of the Office 
of Production Management, requesting 
them not to make deliveries after Feb. 
28 to any customers except those hav- 
ing official priority ratings by that time. 
British orders are not affected. All or- 
ders for the British Empire—whether to 
Britain, Canada, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, or India—are to stay on the books, 
with delivery as originally called for. 
Subject to this reservation, Stettinius’ 
action will give the defense program 
first call on the total output of the 
machine-tool industry. Similar action 
will be taken with respect to zinc. Off- 
cial word is expected in a few days. 
@ Where the Urgency Lies—Mr. Stet- 
tinius’s letter will bring home to many 
concerns for the first time the urgency 
of the situation. A big defect of the 
priorities system is that an order must 
be placed before it can be given a 
preference rating over another order 
already in the shop. 

Many shops are already loaded up 
with commercial orders from old cus- 
tomers, orders with or without priority 
ratings for concerns with defense con- 
tracts or subcontracts. Then another 
order comes in from a company that 
also must have machine tools before 


- 


In the House, the lease-lend bill at last comes out on the floor, and the 


starting work on its contract. T] 
tract has an A-1-A or maybe ar 
rating, but the machine-tool bui 
his hands full. No more, just cai 
any more, he says. And that 
Until the contractor can find 
that will accept his order for t: 
priority rating is a scrap of papx 
e Can't Choose Customers—\ 
tool builder has been told by \ 
tinius to shut down on all d 
except those which have priorit; 
He’s beginning to realize that 
no longer choose his custome 
Stettinius’s letter is couched in t 
a request. The priorities system 
voluntary but is paralleled by authorit 
to place compulsory orders an ppl 
compulsory priority ratings. ‘This au 
thority has not yet been exercised, but 
the administrative machinery is + bene 
set up. . 
In his Division of Priorities of OPM. 
Mr. Stettinius has organized adiinis- 
trative groups for minerals and metals. 
commercial aircraft, chemicals, tool; 
and equipment, and general products 
This doesn’t mean that any compulson 
priorities will be established at once. It is 
merely the erection of the organization 
which will decide whether and when 
compulsory priorities are in order 
@ Objectives and Hopes—Mr. Stcttinius 
says that timely preparation of the ad- 
ministrative mechanism to meet prob- 
lems before they become acute may 
make it possible to postpone or even 
avoid formal priorities. “‘Formal’’ is the 
word but “compulsory” is its definition. 
Serving these five administrative 
groups are advisory committees to assist 
in getting the facts and formulating 
policies. Actual decisions will be made 
by the group executives and each group 
executive is ex officio chairman of the 


American Peace Mobilization group protests on the front steps. 
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advisory committees on the particular 
roduets which are under his wing. 
¢ Heading the Groups—T/he five admin- 
istrative groups under Mr. Stettinius 
are headed by Dr. Harrison E. Howe 
(editor of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry) on chemicals; Dexter S. 
Kimball (retired dean of engineering, 
Comell) on tools and equipment; Er- 
nest M. Hopkins (president of Dart- 
mouth College) on minerals and metals; 
A. D. Whiteside (Dun and Bradstreet) 
on commercial aircraft. William E. 
Wickenden, president of Case School of 
Applied Science, had been appointed to 
head the general products group, but 
the school declined to release him. 
Advisory committees appointed to 
date include aluminum and magnesium, 
non-ferrous metals and minerals, chem- 
icals, machine tools, commercial air- 
craft and steel. 
@ Steel Capacity—On the question of 
expanding steel capacity, the pot is still 
bubbling merrily. ‘The OPM announced, 
following a conference between Direc- 
tor General Knudsen and industry ex- 
ecutives, that the industry would study 
the possibility of undertaking a gradual 
increase in over-all steel capacity as 
against immediate forced expansion. 
Both OPM and the industry are wait- 
ing on a steel-capacity survey which is 
being prepared by Gano Dunn (J. G. 
White & Co.), aide to John D. Biggers, 
director of OPM’s Production Division. 
OPM has acknowledged receipt of 
the plan of the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee (C.1.0.) and will weigh 
it in terms of its cortribution to the 
problem of producing more steel at 
once. Meanwhile, the industry com- 
mittee which met with Knudsen has 
asked OPM’s cooperation in achieving 
full utilization of existing facilities. 


What Is Defense Labor Policy? 


Nobody knows for sure, despite rejection of Ford bid 
Even if law-observance requirement is made to stick for open 
bidding, there will still be negotiated and fixed fee contracts. 


Back under the NRA it became ap- 
parent that the Ford Motor Co. was 
set to become a determined challenger 
of the New Deal’s industrial policies. 
With unswerving consistency, it kept 
to that réle. Last week, its defiance 
cost the company a government order 
for the first time. A contract for 11,781 
Army trucks, on which Ford’s bid was 
$250,000 less than that of a Chrysler 
subsidiary, went to the Chrysler firm. 

This latest Ford incident, however, 
involved more than a chastisement of 
the company. It raised again, more 
sharply and dramatically than ever be- 
fore, the issue of labor policy in defense. 
© Policy Still Unsettled — Statements 
and counterstatements aired before con- 
gressional committees and press confer- 
ences served to make one thing clear. 
Government policy on awarding con- 
tracts to firms held to be violating the 
National Labor Relations Act was fluid, 
and unsettled. To a bewildered seeker 
of government business, it appeared to 
be opportunistic and confused. 

A maze of official proclamations and 
official retractions has for the moment 
shaped up to keep an order from Ford 
because he refused, in effect, to guaran- 
tee compliance with the Wagner Act. 
But there is no certainty that, with the 
company attitude unchanged, it won’t 
be awarded a larger contract next week. 
@ Pressure by the C.I.0.—The move to 
write observance-of-labor-law provisions 


In the Senate, the Foreign Relations Committee (Green, Connally, Harrison, 


George, and Johnson, above) initiates a long and bitter round of hearings. 
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into defense contracts started with | 
naming of the National Defense A 
visory Commission. Sidney Hi 
appointment to that body as com 
sioner for labor supply was the 
for vigorous C.1.O. pressure to have 
firms held in violation of the Was 
Act by the NLRB blacklisted by ; 
curement officers. Up until last Lal 
Day, that campaign won little b 
publicity. But at that time Hillman 
dint of long and persuasive argument 
wrung from his fellow commission 
“Labor Day Statement of Labor Policy 
The Defense Commission’s \ stat 
ment was transmitted to the Preside 
who, on Sept. 13, sent it as a message t 
Congress. It contains this significa 
sentence: “All work carried on as } 
of the defense program should comp 
with federal statutory provisions aff: 
ing labor wherever such provisions 
applicable.” The message then enum«e 
ated specific laws, the most controver 
being the Wagner Act. 
e@ “Should” vs. “Must”—That Hillman 
had only been able to get a “should 
and not a “must” from the Defen 
Commission evoked a storm over 
terpreting the presidential m 
Hillman himself set off the thunds 
with an Oct. 1 announcement that 1 
negotiated defense contracts would 
to firms violating any labor laws. ‘I! 
halls of Congress echoed with denun 
tory oratory. The attack centered on 
the Hillman assertion that the ban 
would be applied to firms condemn 
by the Labor Board, before the court 
sustained board orders on appeal 
Hillman’s support was an advi 
opinion, prepared by Attorney General 
Jackson. When Jackson was called | 
fore a congressional committee, 
started out by backing the Hillman 
position, sensed the rising temper of 
Congress and public opinion, neatly 
somersaulted, and concluded by saying 
that the Defense Commission had th 
right to follow their own judgment in 
proposing contract procedure governing 
Army and Navy purchases 
e@ Sidetracked for Election—With the 
election less than a month away, Rox 
velt refused to become embroiled. H 
man dropped the issue, bided his tim« 
All through November the C.1.O 
sniped at Ford and Bethlehem St: 
two of its greatest antagonists who vy 
going to town with government o1 
Its pressure on Hillman to redoub« 
efforts was intense. 
On Dec. 9, Hillman’s efforts 
rewarded when, at his urging, the 
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NEW HOME 


William S. Knudsen, director general 
of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, approves the spacious board- 


room which is part of the new OPM 
offices in the Social Security Building 
in Washington. Members of the 
OPM share the new building with 
the War Department. 


Department issued “Circular No. 43.” 
Circular 43 was, in effect, a clause to be 
made part of the Army’s specifications 
for open-bid contracts. It called for ob- 
servance of labor-law provisions. 

@A Rebuff Follows—lIwo wecks later, 
Hillman tried to keep a negotiated con- 
tract for Army trucks from Ford from 
being executed (BW —Dec.21'40,p22). 
He was unsuccessful. Procurement ofh- 
cers rebuffed his attempt to get them to 
write labor provisions into negotiated 
contracts. ‘They took the position that 
such contracts covered emergency or 
specialized procurement; that to com- 
plicate it by demanding certain labor 
regulations would slow down defense 
production. 

Hillman agreed. To all intents and 
purposes he abandoned completely his 
position of Oct. 1, which affected only 
negotiated contracts. He set about to 
have Circular 43 made a stringent re- 
quirement for open bidding. Last week, 
it was obvious that he had succeeded in 
making it mandatory in at least some 
cases. For when Ford returned the bid 
on the 11,781 trucks with a statement 
that it would not be bound by Circular 
43, the Army ruled the Ford bid out as 
a “counter-offer.” 

@ Clarification Still Needed—If the 
Hillman-C.1.0. contingent can ride the 
storm which this latest controversy is 
sure to loose, the application of the 
labor-law clause to all open bidders is 
likely to be an accomplished fact. But 
even then, the uncertainties of govern- 
ment policy will not be effectively clari- 
fied. For there is no breakdown to show 
how many government contracts are ne- 
gotiated, how many are fixed fee, and 
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how many are let by bidding. As yet 
there are not even any consistent rules-of- 
thumb to indicate into which category 
any specific government order will fall. 

All there was to go on this week was 
Assistant Secretary of War Patterson’s 
statement before the House Military 
Affairs Committee. Grilled on this latest 
cause celebre in much the same manner 
as the Attorney General had been back 
in October, Patterson told angry con- 
gressmen the War Department would 
be “‘fair,”” refused to be less ambiguous. 


More Auto-Planes 


With bomber plan con- 
fined to Big Three, rest of industry 
is hopeful of new program for 
jobs on fighters and engines. 


Even before the automobile manu- 
facturers get to work on the manufac- 
ture of parts and subassemblies for Army 
bombers (BW — Jan.25’41,p42) — even 
before that auto-plane program is com- 
pletely blueprinted or congressional 
appropriations are supplied—Detroit is 
buzzing with news about a second big 
auto-plane program: the production of 
parts for one liquid-cooled engine, one 
air-cooled engine, and one pursuit plane. 
This was a main topic of corridor com- 
ment and speculation at the annual 
meeting last week of the Automotive 
Parts and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association. 

e Cut Down to Three—When the orig- 
inal bomber program was conceived 


(BW—Nov.16'40,p15), it was th 
that the services and resources « 
tually the entire industry, inc! 
hundreds of small parts manufact 
would be enlisted. Now, howeve: 
program has been concentrated i: 
hands of Ford, Chrysler, and G 
Motors, presumably because defen 
thorities in Washington belie: 
more rapid progress can be ma 
limiting production responsibility 

Except in so far as they may be 
on to fill subcontracts for the Big ‘| 
other members of the industry—n 
parts manufacturers—now have ni 
in the original auto-plane pros 
Hence the new program, which \ 
sponsored by the Automotive Co; 
tee for Air Defense, the industr 
organization established three mon 
ago to marshal all available automotive 
facilities for plane production. 
@ Looking at a Curtiss—No decision has 
yet been reached on what pursuit pla 
will be made under that program, but 
prospects are that the committee's ex- 
hibit will shortly feature either a Cur 
tiss P-40 or the more modern P-39, if 
one can be spared. The P-40 is now 
considered obsolete, but if the Curtiss 
plane is finally selected, either model 
would serve the committee’s educa- 
tional purposes, for both are composed 
of essentially the same kind of parts, 
produced by essentially the same tech- 
niques. Among engines mentioned for 
the program are the American Allison, 
the British Rolls-Royce and Napier 

To get the bomber program rolling at 
last, G. M., Ford, and Chrysler were 
scheduled to put in the hands of the 
government this week their estimates of 
when they would be ready to start 
manufacture and at what rate. Until 
actual appropriations are made by Con- 
gress, this production will be inav- 
gurated on an educational-order basis; 
so that all of the bugs will be out of the 
machinery by the time funds 
through. For the educational-order 
work, $11,000,000 has already been 
allocated. 
@ See 100,000 Jobs—According to C. C. 
Carlton, managing director of the Auto- 
motive Committee for Air Defense, the 
bomber program should create more 
than 100,000 new jobs when it is run- 
ning full blast, for the schedule calls 
for the production of parts for 15 
bombers daily—five Consolidated B-24 
bombers by Ford, five North American 
B-25 bombers by G.M., and five Mar- 
tin B-26 by Chrysler with the coopera- 
tion of several other companies. It was 
first thought that the job would be 
shared on about a 50-50 basis by the 
three automobile companies and the 
aircraft builders who will assemble the 
planes. Slowly, the percentage of auto- 
mobile participation has been advanced, 
and now Mr. Carlton estimates that the 
motor manufacturers will account for 
78% of the job. 
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New Rolling Stock 


Rail equipment boom is 
traceable in part to efforts 
of roads to leave no excuse for 
government operation. 


Railroads know that business is going 
to be good for some time to come. And 
they expect freight traffic to be so heavy 
that they will need plenty of new equip- 
ment. 

Rearmament is expected to boost 

total carloadings this year to approxi- 
mately 41,000,000 units, an increase of 
about 5,000,000 carloads over the 1940 
total. Railroads would require 1,580,- 
000 serviceable freight cars, according to 
the Association of American Railroads 
-and on Dec. 1, 1940, there was a 
shortage of 55,192 units. The A.A.R. 
reported last week that 6.8% of all rail- 
road-owned freight cars were in disrepair 
on Jan. 1, as compared with 9.6% a 
year previous. 
e Washington Warning — Administra- 
tion spokesmen have warned the roads 
that if they want to avert federal opera- 
tion during the “emergency,” they’d 
better make sure of sufficient facilities to 
handle the load. Good-order freight cars 
aren’t sO numerous now as during the 
World War, but present traffic practices 
are more efficient, and cars won't be 
used as storage sheds this time. 

The railroads don’t want the govern- 
ment to use their “unpreparedness” as 
an excuse for federal operation. So they 
expect to buy about 100,000 new freight 
cars during 1941. Some roads are influ- 
enced by the belief that establishment 
of priorities in the steel industry might 
result in secondary rating for rail equip- 
ment orders. 

@ Orders Show the Trend—The 618 lo- 
comotive orders of 1940 nearly doubled 
the 1939 total and were almost four 
times the 1938 figure. Freight-car pur- 
chases last year, with the exception of 
1936, were largest since 1929. As shown 
in the table on page 18, more than 
half the year’s total of 62,322 freight 
car orders were received after Labor 
Day; and orders during the first three 
weeks of Jan. 1941, exceeded those for 
the entire month of December, 1940. 

The four leading builders of freight 
and passenger cars entered 1941 with an 
unfilled order backlog of railroad busi- 
ness valued at about $75,000,000, while 
the three leading steam-locomotive mak- 
ers had more than $20,000,000 of equip- 
ment scheduled for delivery in 1941. 
Total unfilled domestic orders have been 
estimated at 35,000 cars, 150 steam lo- 
comotives, and 100 diesel-electric en- 
gines to be delivered this year. 
© Some Big Outlays—New York Central 
launched the 1941 parade of new con- 
struction with announcement on Jan. 2 
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of plans to acquire $12,500,000 worth 
of new equipment. Pennsylvania Rail- 
road a week later reported that directors 
had authorized construction of $17,- 
500,000 worth of equipment in the 
Pennsy’s own shops. Last week Missouri 
Pacific placed orders for 18 electric 
switching locomotives and 1,273 cars; 
$4,338,000 worth. ‘The Pere Marquette 
and C.&Q. also released equipment 
orders. 

Financing the purchases is easy, for the 
current market has an avid appetite for 
equipment trust issues. ‘The msurance 


companies last week re-entered 
with a bid of 101.161 by the K« 
Life Assurance Society of the | 
States for $3,000,000 of Northen 
cific 1}#s, an interest cost of 1.53 
Union Pacific a few weeks 
$12,750,000 issue at an aver 

est cost of 1.86%, and Sant 
month obtained a record loy 
cost, 1.15%, on its $10,00( 
equipment trust 14s sold at 
mium over par. ‘These western rai 
have been anticipating increas: 
travel and bountiful harvests o 
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MOBILE POST OFFICE 


To supersede discontinued rail serv- 
ices, the Post Office Department is 
inaugurating highway postal services, 
the first of which runs from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Harrisonburg, Va. The 
big postal bus, manufactured by the 
White Motor Car Co., is completely 
equipped inside for speeding sorting, 
handling, and dispatching of mail to 


We en ee tes 


' 


wayside stations. Outside, it ha: 

so that patrons can mail letters uy 
the minute the bus leaves a static 
On its 140-mile run, the traveling p 
office will speed up present servi 
three hours to three first-class, six 
ond-class, ten third-class, and fourte¢ 
fourth-class post offices. Two mor 
highway routes will be started when 
the Post Office Departinent tak 
livery on equipment. 


FREIGHT CARS MULTIPLY 


With the expectation of larger 
carloadings—due to the demands 
of the national defense program— 
with possible defense priorities in 
the outlook, and with a need for 
modernization of equipment, im- 
mediate expansion of rolling stock 
is the order of the day for the 
railroads. 

The following statistics—domes- 
tic orders of freight cars, accord- 
ing to Railway Age—show how the 
trend has — hold. Locomo- 
tive orders tell the same story— 
618 orders in 1940 as against 336 
in 1939 and 161 in 1938. That 
the trend is continuing is shown 
in figures for the first three weeks 
of January, when orders were 
placed for 8,681 freight cars, 16 
locomotives, and 98 passenger 
cars. 

1939 1940 

3 209 
2,004 1,172 
1,000 1,076 
2,695 1,812 
2,051 2,081 
1,324 4,235 
a Xe 5,846 

315 7,645 
24,231 9,345 
October 17,698 11,786 
November ... 7,690 


9,020 
December ... 3, 100 8,095 


September ... 


Total ... 15,650 59,111 62,322 


and other grains to be carried to market. 
e Aid of RFC Offered—Even some of 
the bankrupt roads have floated certifi- 
cates recently with coupons lower than 
2%. And the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has offered to arrange 
cheap loans if the roads can’t obtain fa- 
vorable terms elsewhere. 

A year or so ago, most of the railroad 
equipment shops had a lot of idle plant 
capacity left over from the “lean years.” 
It was easy for them to assume a dual 
réle and accept Army and Navy orders 
for shells, tanks, gun forgings, gun 
mounts, and ammunition components. 
Some companies, including American 
Car & Foundry, American Locomotive, 
Baldwin Locomotive, and General Rail- 
way Signal, received considerably more 
in defense orders during the last half of 
1940 than was sold by them during 
1939. 

e Sharing in the Boom—Beneficiaries of 
the equipment boom include: American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry, with brake-shoe 
sales ahead of a year ago at prices $2 a 
ton higher; American Car & Foundry, 
with a backlog in excess of $115,000,- 
000, mostly on tanks and other arma- 
ment orders for the U.S. and Great 
Britain; American Locomotive, with a 
backlog of $135,000,000; Baldwin Lo- 
comotive with unfilled orders of $111,- 
665,000, more than triple its 1939 sales; 


and Lima Locomotive, which will ship 
32 large locomotives in 1941, almost 
double 1940 shipments, and which is 
constructing a $700,000 plant addition 
to handle defense orders. 

Others are Pressed Steel Car, with 
$3,500,000 of defense orders to be de- 
livered in 1941; Pullman, whose profits 
from manufacturing freight and _pas- 
senger cars for others will compensate 
for the unimpressive showing of the 
sleeping-car company; and Westing- 
house Air Brake, which expects K-brake 
conversions to add to the profits which 
result from brake demand for the cars 
being purchased. 


Precision Industry 


Business machine factories 
boom, contributing importantly 
to defense and civilian needs 
with new production controls. 


Although their factories are boom- 
ing along at a higher production rate 
than at any time since the creampuff 
days of 1929, nearly a hundred manu- 
facturers of business machines and sup- 
plies were still exhibiting their latest 
and most automatic at the 37th Na- 
tional Business Show, Grand Central 
Palace in New York this week. Unlike 
certain production machines that prom- 
ise to be fairly persistent defense bot- 
tlenecks during the next year or so, the 
standard “machines of record, analysis, 
and control” are coming through pretty 
much on schedule. 

Manufacturers are congratulating 
themselves that the defense authorities 
have recognized the vital importance 
of quick, accurate, easily analyzable rec- 
ord-keeping and production control. 
They show little disposition for going 
after Washington orders for anything 
outside of their regular lines, but in 
scattered instances they have been 
called on for military material. It is not 
by accident that some of the most pre- 
cise screw machine, die casting, and 
stamping work is being done in the 
business machine industry, and it was 
to be expected that some of the pre- 
liminary work on turned shell fuses, 
stamped bayonet scabbards, and die- 
cast airplane parts would be dropped in 
its lap. 

@ Special Figuring Jobs—But far more 
=— of the special orders for defense 
that are being placed is a special 
adding machine which will render its 
totals in hours and minutes instead of 
dollars and cents, thus simplifying accu- 
rate records of airplane flying hours, 
ilot training hours, etc. Fortunately 
or at least one prominent manufac- 
turer, he had already produced numer- 
ous machines for figuring bushels and 
pounds of wheat. Tools used to make 


machines that would count one b 
for every 60 pounds were ayai',} 
for turning out mechanisms neede: 
measure time’s 60-fold units. 

The bulge in business machine 
ity has been a steady, rising curve whic 
started back in 1938, continuing \: 
now with few abrupt changes. \\h; 
seems to have happened is this: At 
about the time that export, which | 
nished a good 30% of total volun 
began to lag, domestic users bega: 
react favorably to the widespread office 
modernization campaign so consistently 
plugged during recent years. With the 
sweetening of government orders for 
machines and supplies to implement 
rapidly expanding departments, the 
slack caused by slow exports was more 
than taken up. No figures are available 
since the $150,000,000 business of 
1939, but 1940 must have equaled the 
1937 mark of $180,000,000, and 194] 
should go beyond all previous records, 
@ All-Over Efficiency—On the evidence 
of the Business Show, the most sig- 
nificant trend in equipment is toward 
the all-over efficiency of the office as a 
whole. The more experienced the man- 
ufacturer, the more he insists that his 
machine or his supplies be used under 
optimum conditions of lighting and of 
operator comfort and convenience. To 
that end an electrical manufacturer, a 
calculating machine manufacturer, and 
a desk builder, all outstanding in their 
several fields, have joined hands to pro- 
duce “‘unitized office operation.” 

For each particular calculator or 
bookkeeping machine, they have 
worked out a special desk with just the 
right height and arrangement, and with 
just the right lighting, all to increase 
speed and accuracy, and diminish or 
eliminate fatigue. ‘The calculating ma- 
chine desk, for example, has a light 
under the machine. The arrangement 
permits columnar paper to be placed 
in front, where figures can be copied 
from the machine without head-turning 
by the operator. 

@ Advances in Typewriters—Consider- 
able advances in the designs of various 
typewriters—often called “the first office 
machines”—include lighter key pres- 
sures, special stencil models, simplified 
margin-setting devices, quieter opera- 
tion. One all-electric model features 
variable spacing like that used in print- 
ing, wherein a lower-case “1” takes one 
unit of space, an “m” takes five units, 
and other letters are in proportion. 

Desks are running lower in height, 
for comfort and convenience. One line 
features convertibility with variously 
sized tops for a standard size base so 
designed that it can take several differ- 
ent drawer and partition arrangements. 

Addressing machines, mailing ma- 
chines, dictating machines, filing de- 
vices, duplicators, and all the host of 
business equipment hit new highs in 
speed and precision. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s. affairs’’ 


BOLT FROM THE BLUE 


No man can predict where lightning will strike ... 


or when. It is a secret Nature never gives away. 

But Nature holds no monopoly on the unpredict- 
able. In the “perfectly safe places’—where danger 
seems remote—are unknown hazards which, as a 
result of injury to others, may spell serious financial 
loss to the business enterprise, the property owner, 
or both. 

A recklessly operated elevator. ..a cracked side- 
walk ...an object under foot...a careless em- 


ployee ...can start in motion a chain of events 
which might prove costly to those who are liable. 

Against the liability of these unforeseen events, 
the prudent business man—the owner of an offic: 
building, the storekeeper, the manufacturer—takes 
protection through liability insurance. 

To him The Maryland now offers a new general 
liability policy that is remarkably comprehensive in 
its coverage of hazards and in its financial protection. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


Ee. BARTEL AN YD 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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Thriving Peltry 
Behind fur trade’s new 

prosperity is story of wartime 

realignments, boom in U.S., and 


less expensive techniques. 


A goodly $1,000,000 of precious furs 
—sable, ermine, and fox—shipped direct 
from Vladivostok to San Francisco, ar- 
rived in New York week before last. 
Trapped in the Soviet Union, they will 
be transformed by wise-fingered Thir- 
ticth Street workmen into coats and 
muffs and neckpieces for the wives and 
daughters of Fifth Avenue brokers, 
Hollywood executives, and Southwest- 
ern oil tycoons. 

A hazardous crossing—which ended in 
the breakdown of the steamer Minsk 
in San Francisco—made news of this 
particular shipment, but it is only one 
of many which have found their way to 
the U.S. since the outbreak of war in 
Europe. Most others have been by the 
North Atlantic route, starting at Pet- 
samo. Before the war, Russian furs sel- 
dom came to this country direct. Usu- 
ally, they arrived by way of the great 
auctions at London and Leipsig. 

e Foreign Dealers Flood U. S.—Russia 
probably has the biggest unit fur pro- 
duction in the world today (though the 
U.S. is not far behind), and a chance to 
handle this business first hand is nothing 
for New York fur dealers to sneeze at. 

Because of the war-born shifts in the 

fur business all along the line, New 
York fur dealers have had to move over 
to make room for foreign trading com- 
panies which have transferred their 
main offices to this country—an esti- 
mated 70 or 80 altogether. These in- 
clude some of the biggest in the world 
—the Anglo-American Fur Corp. (with 
an annual gross of some $14,000,000), 
which refugeed from Leipzig to Lon- 
don, from London to the U. S.; historic 
Hudson’s Bay Co., which handles 
around $20,000,000 of furs annually, 
many of them on consignment, and 
which held its auction in New York for 
the first time this year; and Simon 
Fréres, largest company in France. 
@ Profits Up—100% —Ordinarily, com- 
petition like this would flatten Ameri- 
can dealers against the wall, but these 
are not ordinary times in the fur busi- 
ness. Estimates are that retail and 
wholesale sales are up from 25% to 
40% over the 1939-40 season, and that 
net profits may have risen as much as 
100%. Trading at the big auction 
houses—New York Auction Co., Lamp- 
son, Fraser & Huth, Fromm—has in- 
creased by 15% or 20%. 

Primary reason, of course, is the de- 
fense-motivated business boom. Extra 
shifts at the Axel Nut & Bolt Co. of 
Midville, Kan., are reflected at once in 
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cash sales—muskrat (by courtesy, Hud- 
son’s Seal) for the foreman’s wife, mink 
for the president's daughter. Develop- 
ment of new treatments for such inex- 
pensive furs as coney, mouton (lamb), 
muskrat, raccoon, and kidskin is an- 
other reason for the fur boom. You 
can lay out anywhere from $1,000 to 
$5,000 for a mink coat—or you can have 
at $250 a long-wearing imitation in 
muskrat so deftly cut, stripped, and 
dyed that a mink would take it for a 
blood brother. A good sheared beaver 
costs $450 and up—in mouton it’s yours 
for under $100. 

e@ Furs Go Democratic—It’s only in the 
last 10 or 15 years, with the develop- 
ment of the inexpensive treatments, 
that the fur coat has come within the 
range of the $20-a-week stenographer. 
Although there were some $40,000 
chinchillas (world’s rarest fur) and 
$25,000 Russian crown sables among 
the $300,000,000-odd worth of fur 
coats~and accessories bought in the 
U.S. last year, the average price per 


coat was between $150 and $170. Per 
sian lamb and mink are still the most- 


important furs in dollar volume, but 
muskrat and coney have heaviest unit 
sales. Coney—first inexpensive fur to be 
glamourized in a big way—has suffered 
a slight eclipse (a warning to the manu- 
facturer who floods the market with 
shoddy models—when a woman buys a 
fur coat she expects quality whatever 
the price). 

e Fur Farming Booms—Another factor 
in lowering prices and skyrocketing 


‘Today almost the entire U. S. silver-f 
crop and an estimated two-thirds of t 
mink crop is carefully bred, f 
wormed, and killed on ranches f; 
Long Island to Hollywood (BW -, 
18’41,p54), A look at what has h 
pened to silver-fox prices tells the st: 

In 1900—a few years before a couple 
Scotch farmers on Prince Edward’s | 
land discovered that the silver { 
would breed true to type in captivit 

a specimen silver brought just und 
$3,000 at the London auctions. ‘T)} 
season the average price for silvers t 
the N. Y. Auction Co. was $35, ¢! 
highest paid was $120. 

@Retailer Gets 40% to 50% —Genc: 
ally, about 20% of the price of a fur 
coat is for the furs as they came from 
the auction block, about 40% for treat 
ing, styling, and manufacture. The 1 
maining 40% goes to the retailer. With 
the more precious breeds—sable, chin 
chilla, fisher—the fur represents a much 
higher percentage of the retail cost 


-With cheaper furs, workmanship takes 
a bigger cut—rock-bottom wage in the 


industry is $36 a week. ‘Top-notch 
workmen may get up to $150. In some 
instances, the retailer’s margin is closer 
to 50% than 40%. 

Because of this situation, and be 
cause many big retailers go to the auc- 
tions for furs and have them made up 
in their own workrooms, the trade is 
plagued with the I-know-where-you-can 
get-it-wholesale worry. Despite frowns, 
those in the know realize that there is 
hardly a manufacturer in the New York 


sales has been increased fur farming. /fur district (which accounts for about 


ON GUARD 


Like defense industries, the War De- 
partment is on guard against sabotage. 
Now employees must show identifica- 
tion badges when entering and leav- 
ing the department’s building in 
Washington, D.C. 


,( 95% of the U.S. fur coat output, ex- 


cluding the sales of custom furriers) 
who won't let you have a coat for what 
it would cost the retailer, if you have a 
card of introduction. 
e Difference of Opinion—The Better 
Business Bureau will advise you to go 
to a reputable retailer if you want guar 
anteed quality. But the fur dealer 
who has nothing to gain either way and 
can tell you at a glance whether the 
coat your wife is wearing is made of 
prime quality wild Labrador mink or 
good ranch mink with a Yukon strain— 
will say that, with the exception of a 
few gyp joints, you are likely to get as 
good a deal from a reputable whole 
saler or manufacturer as from a retailer 
The retailers’ biggest trouble has been 
the $18-a-week salesgirl’s ignorance of 
the finer points of a fur coat. To over- 
come this, the Associated Fur Coat & 
Trimming Manufacturers, Inc. have ini- 
tiated a six-day course for retailers. At 
their next session they expect represent- 
atives from around 300 stores. 
Retailers get the credit for making 
furs a fashion medium so that, while 
your grandmother may have worn the 
same sealskin on her wedding day and 
at her first grandchild’s christening, your 
wife’s last year’s silver foxes may have 
to be discarded for mink next winter. 
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-f GETTING YOU to your appointments regardl 
t weather is an old Pullman custom. Pullman tal 
x , the weather—all kinds of it—in its stride. 
I " ‘ : 
‘ i] So never mind the weather report. With a Ra 
h e ee0e Pullman ticket you’re as good as there! 
‘ And you'll have a smooth trip! You'll be com! 
€ of € able. You'll be able to get a good night’s sleep, i 
ay real bed, undressed, as at home. You'll get t! 
feeling fit, ready for a strenuous business day 
it ry’ 7 “a. . 
ad The dependability of Pullman service, its 
I ° , ue quency, its freedom from normal traffic haza 
. Didn't Stop You | its exceptional comfort and convenience pre 
. ——— ~ incomparable advantages for business travel. 
a Note, below, a more complete statement of t! 
‘® advantages. You'll agree it’s better business t 
rom this sure, dependable way that gets you there quic! 
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cord RELIABILITY in meeting appointments! TRAVEL AT WIGHT—DAY FOR BUSINESS 
 & ’ Pullman gets you there, whatever the —_ Leave your office late. Work aboard 
ini- weather. No need to wire cancella- Pullman if you like. 
tions or request postponements of = 
At . ee FAST, FREQUENT SCHEDULES. Rail 
nt- Pullman gives you the safest fast 
Pullman service is available practically everywhere in the , SLEEP, and feel fit on arrival! Sleep is transportation in the world. 
: United States and over certain routes in Canada and Mexico. a business necessity. You get it on — SERVICE, by courteous, efficient attend 
Pullman! : - 
ing ants, trainéd in the art of travel hos 
vile LOOK WELL-GROOMED... thanks to _ pitality. 
i Pullman’s “‘hotel’’-like facilities. or. " 
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Thrift Park, new open-deck parking garage erected in Philadelphia’s shopping 
district, provides nine levels for 450 cars in a single line. 


Parking Solutions 


Philadelphia moves toward 
lot regulation. Meanwhile, two 
new garage units in shopping 
area help traffic problem. 


A few months ago, columnist Charles 
Fisher's auto received a bashed fender 
on a parking lot near the Philadelphia 
Record. Outraged at lot attendants’ 
shoulder shrugs, he filled his “So 
What!” column with acid complaint. 
The piece caught the public full in the 
eye, and the Record’s crusading editors 
ran an “exposure” series. 

Last week, an ordinance designed to 

bring regulation to Philadelphia’s $2,- 
000,000-a-year parking-lot industry was 
placed before the city council. Chances 
for its passage seem good. The city zon- 
ing board will issue no more lot permits 
until the council acts. 
@ Parking Garages—Meanwhile, Phila- 
delphia’s traffic headache has been eased 
a bit by two parking garages (for 1,250 
cars) erected smack in the middle of 
the shopping district. 

Largest of the two occupies the third 
and fourth floors of a revolutionary 
block-long structure on Chestnut St., 
between 11th and 12th, built at the 
direction of the Girard Estate. The 
unit, 400 ft. by 123 ft., has four-story 
corner stores with 50-ft. frontage; ac- 
commodations for seven two-story stores 
between; and the garage utilizing the 
two floors above. One corner store is 
open as a dress shop, another is being 
completed as a fur emporium; but the 
rest awaits tenants. 

e Ramp over Street—To save shop 
space, engineers have spiraled most of 
the two-lane banked ramp over a small 
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street in the rear, where cars may enter 
from either one-way 11th or 12th Sts. 
and be left out of traffic for attendants. 
From this street, which is roofed over, 
shoppers may enter Snellenburg’s de- 
partment store or the stores in the new 
unit. Also, a delivery-parcel check serv- 
ice from most nearby shops is offered, 
and Snellenburg’s is contemplating a 
conveyor belt for package deliveries. 

After storing customers’ cars, attend- 

ants descend via familiar “firehouse” 
brass poles. When customers return 
for their cars, automatic elevators speed 
the attendants to the upper floors. 
@ Another Modern Unit—Similar equip- 
ment is incorporated in the new open- 
deck Thrift Park, operated by National 
Garages, Inc., at 8th and Chestnut Sts., 
a few yards from Gimbel Brothers de- 
partment store. Construction of ramps 
and bays provides nine levels for 450 
cars in single line, eliminating shifting. 
Even the roof, now a parking space, 
may in the future become another floor 
as the design allows for more stories to 
be added as desired. ‘The garage has 
rest and check rooms but not a chauf- 
feurs’ club room, swank feature of the 
bigger rival, operated by the Sley 
System. 

With the two garages charging fees 
littl€é or no higher than lots in the 
area, the proposed ordinance to wipe 
out slip-shod practices may actually 
help parking-lot operators, although they 
are plenty worried over the expense 
entailed. (Operators are already fight- 
ing a 10% city levy on their gross 
receipts.) 

e@ Insurance Requirement—The  ordi- 
nance specifies that most lots must be 
fenced to stop thefts; forbids “kidnap- 
ing” of cars to auxiliary lots; outlaws 
trick rate-posting; requires floodlights 
for night lots; bars acceptance of cars 
unless drivers have registration cards. 


Most important, lot operators n 
carry fire, theft, and property dam 
insurance to protect customers’ vehi 


To Plane by Tube 


That's the plan proposed 
as solution to Chicago airport 
problem, and it is claimed that 
rocket cars would pay out. 


Chicago Municipal Airport is nine 
miles from the Loop. ‘To the unceasing 
annoyance of air passengers, the airline 
bus must start a full 50 minutes before 
the plane departs. For ten years there 
has been talk of building a downtown 
landing field on an island to be filled in 
Lake Michigan. But the physical and 
financial magnitude of the project has 
held it to wishful conversation. 

Last week a plan was advanced, from 

a solidly respectable source, that looks 
much simpler and easier. Postofhce ofh- 
cials, harassed by the same problem with 
their airmail as plagues the airlines with 
their passengers, say it looks like the 
answer to their prayer. Air transport 
officials are just as enthusiastic. 
e A Problem in Velocity—Joshua D’Es- 
posito is a dreamer, but no visionary. 
He engineered the Chicago Union Sta- 
tion, and as Federal Project Engi- 
neer is now supervising construction of 
the city’s eight-mile shallow subway. He 
makes the point that ordinary urban 
transportation is a problem in mass 
movement of people and goods; that 
airport transportation is a problem in 
high-velocity movement of compara- 
tively few people and relatively light 
tonnages of mail and express. 

D’Esposito’s suggestion: Go down 


Attendants in Philadelphia’s new 
parking garages get down to street 
level in a hurry, after storing custom- 
ers’ cars, by means of a firehouse pole. 
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The clue of the 
half-burned candle / 


(An actual firebug case) 


A house burned down. Was the fir 
dental? For your protection, the inst 
companies wanted to know. The Arson 

of The National Board of Fire Underwrit 
found a piece of candle, which a falli: 
had prevented from being all consur 


This slight clue led to investigation, which resulted in a confession ...and conviction of the owner. 


Ir crooks can get away with arson, there’ll be more fires, more fire 
losses... and higher insurance costs. So successful is the Arson squad 
of the capital stock fire insurance companies, in cooperation with local 
authorities, that arson has been reduced . . . countless haman lives 


have been saved and the cost of fire insurance has been lowered. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New York « Est.1966 


Nation - wide organization of 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 


CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY F 
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When you buy your 
fire insurance through 
a local agent or brok- 
er, you have the ad- 
vantage of his on-the- 
spot, personal service. 
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125 feet into the level-stratified lime- 
stone that makes deeprock tunneling 
under Chicago a tunnel-digger’s dream 
of bliss. There, beneath all existing 
utilities, build a 14-ft. tube from a 
downtown airline station, past the post- 
ofhice, direct to the airport. Use city 
streets, including diagonal Archer Ave., 
to provide a publicly-owned right of 
way. Use the tunneling techniques that 
have built hundreds of miles of compar- 
able tunnels beneath Chicago to carry 
the city water supply. 

e@ Nine Miles in 10 Minutes—Make this 
a single-track tube, except for a one- 
mile passing stretch of double track 
midway. In this tube, operate narrow- 
gage, high-velocity, rocket-shaped cars 
to make the nine-mile trip in 10 
minutes, 

Cost, says D’Esposito, would be under 
$8,000,000. Construction time would 
be under 18 months. Revenues, it is 
claimed, would be adequate, at rates 
well below present costs of surface trans- 
portation for mail, express, and passen- 
gers, to make it a profitable enterprise. 
His hope is that private capital will 
undertake the project. If not, says he, 
it’s a natural for a government-financed 
self-liquidator. 


BLITZKRIEG BABY 


The Army’s latest experiments in 
“lightning war” tactics have been in 
the construction of portable airfields 
with steel gratings, or mats. Each sec- 
tion weighs only 130 Ib., and has sim- 
ple slip-sleeve collars and splice bars 
for coupling purposes. It is estimated 
that 200 men could build a 3.000-ft. 
runway, using only hand tools, in 36 
hours. Preparatory to full-scale tests, 
the Corps of Engineers has already 
taken delivery on $204,000 worth of 
grating from the Irving Subway Grat- 
ing Co., of New York City. 
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Farm Hopes Rise 


But good crops at higher 
prices won't solve the problem 
so long as big surpluses pile up 
for lack of export market. 


National defense is creating new pur- 
chasing power which is proving defi- 
nitely beneficial to the farmer. More 
farm produce is moving into domestic 
consumption, and at better prices. Yet 
this isn’t going to solve the farm 
problem. 

‘The trouble is that the United States 
turns out substantially more farm prod- 
uce each year than is consumed at 
home. The surplus has either to be ex- 
potted or it piles up. Better purchas- 
ing power due to the defense program 
can be a big help in reducing the 
amount of the surplus, but it won't take 
up all the slack. 

e Cotton, for Instance—Cotton is the 
outstanding example. Domestic con- 
sumption has been improving in recent 
years due to new uses and intensive pro- 
motion. At the present time there is a 
further impetus arising from the fact 
that more laborers need more work 
clothes simultaneously with Uncle 
Sam’s purchases of items running all the 
way from sheetings and underwear to 
summer uniforms for the armed forces. 

With a lift like this, cotton is doing 

mighty well on the home front. ‘lhe 
United States consumed nearly 8,060,- 
000 bales in the calendar year 1940 
and it isn’t hard to predict 1941 cotton 
use in the United States well above 
8,500,000 bales, maybe 9,000,000. But 
even such high levels wouldn’t be high 
enough. 
@ Left Over for Export—The United 
States has been raising 12,000,000 to 
12,500,000 bales of cotton a year at 
recent average rates (1940 crop was 
nearly 12,700,000). Even if 9,000,000 
bales are used at home, 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 bales would still be left for 
export—and foreign markets have been 
so curtailed that prospects of selling 
even 1,500,000 bales a year abroad now 
seem optimistic. 

Surpluses might be reduced by cut- 
ting planted acreage further, but the 
present farm law sets the minimum be- 
low which the Department of Agricul- 
ture cannot go. That minimum has 
been the acreage planted for the last 
three years. Consequently, Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard has 
advanced a new voluntary plan. 

e Stamps to Be Used—Cotton planters 


who will reduce their seeding from 


their 1941 allotments will be compc¢ 

sated in a novel way. Suppose Farm 

Jones agrees to plant one acre less tha 
his quota. Then he will get stam; 

representing 10¢ a lb. for each poun 
of cotton normally produced on th 

acre. If his average harvest is 200 lb. : 
the acre, he'll get $20 in stamps whic’, 
he may spend for cotton goods for hi 
family. 

The limit is $25 in stamps to the 

family, the government to redeem th 
stamps at face value from the merchant 
selling the cotton goods. Hope of 
Secretary Wickard is to cut output by 
about 1,000,000 bales, to increase con 
sumption of cotton in the cotton belt 
itself. 
e Congress Will Hear—But plan as you 
will for cotton or wheat or fresh, 
canned, and dried fruits, there still are 
surpluses for export. Busy as it will be 
on national defense, all-out aid for 
Britain, new taxation, and all the rest, 
Congress still will hear plenty about 
needed legislation. Final annual repoit 
of Henry A. Wallace (before swapping 
the title of Secretary of Agriculture for 
Vice-President of the United States) 
gives proof of that. 

Mr. Wallace dwells at length on the 

need for a two-price policy—one price 
for farm products used at home and 
another for those exported. He outlines 
four possible methods and, by implica- 
tion, once again boosts the “certificate” 
plan. 
@ How It Would Work—Under this 
system, the Department of Agriculture 
would fix the quantity of crops needed 
for use in the United States. Processo-s 
would buy the allotment certificates at 
a prescribed price. Market quotations 
would be based on the world price so 
that we wouldn’t be priced out of the 
export markets. And proceeds from the 
certificates would be distributed to 
growers, giving them a price higher 
than the export figure. Surplus over 
the domestic allotment would go abroad 
for what it would bring. 

This plan will be advocated at this 
session of Congress for one particularly 
pertinent reason. The ‘Treasury has 
been distributing annually about $500,- 
000,000 in benefit payments (for acre- 
age reduction) and $210,000,000 in 
parity payments (to raise farm income). 
Wallace warns that Congress will not 
always be so big-hearted and that the 
farm program must pay at least part of 
its own way. At present, with wide- 
spread agitation for meeting a_ large 
part of arms expenditures out of fed- 
eral revenues, economy on the farm 
program is certain to carry considerable 
appeal. 

e Processors Kick—The certificate plan 
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CHRYSLER ARSENAL 


First production machinery will be set 
up next week in the $20,000,000 ar- 
senal in Detroit where the Chrysler 
Corp. is to make 1,000 medium tanks 
for the Army. The erection of steel, 


which started on Nov. 18, was finished 
on schedule Jan. 28 by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., despite adverse weather 
conditions. One-third of the arsenal 
(200,000 sq. ft.) has been closed in 
now and concrete floors poured. A 
railroad locomotive is supplying heat. 


The building is scheduled to be com- 
pleted on April 1 by the O. W. Burke 
Co. of Detroit, general contractor. 
The first pilot tank is due to be turned 
out by about Aug. 15, and production 
of five tanks a day on a one-shift basis 
will start early in the fall. 


is now and always has been anathema 
to the food processors. Nuisance, un- 
wieldiness, the added price paid by the 
American consumer over world quota- 
tions, all these considerations consti- 
tute arguments against the domestic 
certificates. 

Meanwhile, the farmer in 1941 faces 

the best prospects since 1929. Hhs 
1940 income apparently was between 
$9,050,000,000 and $9,075,000,009, 
just a shade below the post-depression 
peak of 1937. The prices he is receiv- 
ing for most of his products have been 
climbing, and the government is loath 
to curb this rise even though it cracks 
down on higher quotations for indus- 
trial raw materials. 
e Higher Yet, Apparently—Thus the 
force of rising national income and pur- 
chasing power apparently will be al- 
lowed to run farm prices up at least a 
bit further. That more meat is going 
on the table is indicated by the recent 
sharp rise in hog prices and the sus- 
tained strength in cattle (we export 
very little beef, and hogs could be taken 
out of the export category by a moder- 
ate rise in home use). 

Finally, among the most important 
points of all, crop prospects for 1941 
are bright—although it must be pointed 
out that harvest time is a long way off. 
A year ago the Great Plains were in the 
throes of the worst winter drought in 
history; this winter there has been aver- 
age to better-than-average precipitation. 
Last January the early vegetable crop 
and the citrus harvest of the Gulf Coast 
states were devastated by frost and this 
year everything has been lovely in the 
weather line, so far. 

Good crops at rising prices, what 
prospect could be finer? 
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Mill Supplies 


Machine tools and skilled 
men for defense production 
have to be implemented with 
small tools and other essentials. 


As of Sept. 1, 1940, deliveries of 
small tools and other essential mill sup- 
plies from manufacturers to distribu- 
tors were running comfortably at about 
10 days for electric tools, standard twist 
drills, and coated abrasives. Special 
twist drills and special taps and dies 
were taking about 34 weeks. Precision 
tools, like micrometers and gages, were 
on a 9-week schedule. 

As of Feb. 1, 1941, deliveries run 
three weeks for electric tools, 27 days 
for standard twist drills, 17 days for 
coated abrasives, 64 weeks for special 
twist drills, 74 weeks for special taps and 
dies, and 15 weeks for precision tools. 
Increases in delivery times on the other 
vital tools and supplies—bench tools, 
hacksaw blades, vises, welding equip- 
ment, pumps, hoists, rope, pipe fittings, 
belts, motors, bolts and nuts, etc.—are 
running in proportion. 

e@ Some Cushioning Factors—The pic- 
ture might not be pretty, were it not 
for two cogent facts: 

(1) Under the American system, 
wherein tool standardization is a para- 
mount industrial tenet, mill-supply dis- 
tributors act as reservoirs between man- 


ufacturers and ultimate users. These 
distributors, during the identical five- 
month period, have increased their 
stocks of electric tools 34%, standard 
twist drills 94%, coated abrasives 24%, 
precision tools 27%. Grinding wheel 
stocks are up 49%. 

(2) Though some manufacturers qual- 

ify their statements with “if we can get 
skilled labor” and “‘if raw materials are 
available,” 76% of a_ representative 
group approached by questionnaire te- 
port that they could increase output 
with present plant facilities. What's 
more, 78% say that prices will be steady 
during 1941’s first quarter. Only 8% 
expect increases, and 14% say they 
“don’t know,” that much depends on 
the ability of the government’s Mr. 
Henderson to hold raw-materials prices 
in check. 
e@ The Immediate Prospect—During the 
next 60 days, 43% of the manufacturers 
expect to maintain their present deliv- 
ery rates, but 57% are expecting de- 
lays to increase from 3 to 30 days, the 
average being 13.5 days. Here again the 
distributors expect to cushion the na- 
tion’s defense production lines with 
their substantial orders for stock, fore- 
sightedly placed in advance. 

According to the editors of McGraw- 
Hill’s Mill Supplies, who conducted 
both surveys from which the foregoing 
figures were taken, the “critical items” 
are “precision tools, light machine tools, 
special types of twist drills, taps, dies, 
and reamers.” They plan not only to 
repeat and publish the surveys monthly 
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PRIDE OF THE RAILS... 


Swift and beautiful, the last word in 
engineering and comfort—the shining 
Stainless Fleet of Budd-built “per- 
sonality” trains has brought the trav- 
elers back to the rails! 

Linking 30 states, from coast to 
coast, these big-name trains are the 
pride of the communities they serve. 
Many are luxurious Sleeper-Coach or 
All-Coach trains with all recreational 
facilities — at day-coach fares. Some 
are top-fare sleeping-car trains. 

All cars of the great Stainless Fleet 
are Budd-built throughout of stainless 


aT 


s 


a ie ae) 


steel, the strongest known material 
suitable for structural purposes, As 
fabricated by the SHoTWELD* proc- 
ess, they have set a new high in rail- 
road safety standards. 

These Budd-built trains are money- 
makers for the railroads. Because 
they cost less to operate and main- 
tain. Because they are rich in the lure 
of travel. And because they attract 


more passengers (some can supply 


reservations only 4 to 6 weeks in 
advance!). Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. 


* Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


The STAINLESS FLEET 


Luxurious trains Budd-bullt of 
stainless steel throughout 
e 

* Golden 
hicagoan * El Capitans 
ane Kansas Cityan * San Diegon 
Super Chief * Tulsan of the Santa Fe 
Champions of the Atlantic Coast Line 
Flying Yankee of the Boston & Maine 
Maine Central 

1 Pershing 
Denver Zephyrs * Genero 
Zephyr * Mark Twain Zephyr * Pioneer 
Zephyr ° Sam Houston Zephyr * Silver 
Streak Zephyr * Texas Rocket © Twin 
Zephyrs of the Burlington 


# Coast 


Champion of the Florida Eas 
Dixie Flagler of the F. 6.6.6.6 6.1 
South Wind of the Pennsylvania 
Crusader of the Reading 


Chicago-Des Moines Rocket ° Chicago- 
Peoria Rocket * Kansas City - Dalles 
Rockets °* Kansas City - Minneapolis 
Rockets of the Rock Island 


Silver Meteors of the Seaboard 


THE "SILVER METEOR" OF THE STAINLESS FLEET SPEEDING SOUTH FROM NEW YORK TO FLOR 


© Your trip on one of the Seaboard Rail- 
way’s “Silver Meteors” is an event — from 
the moment you see the shining train poised 
expectantly by the platform. A// cars are 
yours: the club-like Observation-Lounge, 
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informal Tavern Car, beautiful Diner serv- 
ing meals for 60c or less. 

Your Sleeper-Coach seat is reserved — 
deep-cushioned, adjustable for sitting or 
reclining. Your spacious dressing room has 


several chairs and multiple lavator 
ties. Doors open at a touch. Air-condit 
sound-proofing and lighting are the 


modern types, typical of the advanced en; 


neering in all Budd-built cars, 


KEEP THEM YOUNG WITH HYATTS 


THE FOLKS WHO 
DESIGNED THAT 
MACHINE KNEW 
THEIR STUFF, EH, 
MISTER? THEY 
WANTED PERFECT 
ALIGNMENT SO 
THEY LINED UP 
WITH HYATTS! 


Watch-like precision, smooth operation, strength 
and endurance are built-in features of machines 
designed with Hyatt Roller Bearings. Every vital 
operating part of mechanical equipment protected 
by Hyatts means freedom from bearing wear and 
care. In field and factory, on highways and rail- 
ways...count on Hyatts to keep your machines 
young and on the go. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, 
N.J.,Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. 
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| during the defense emergency, but 


report their findings in summary fom 


| to federal defense authorities. 


Builders Assisted 


St. Paul’s Central Bureay 


| devises one form to make home 


specifications foolproof, another 
for loan-analysis data. 


A headache often experienced }y 
owner and contractor in the building of 
a small home is interpretation of the 
contract terms while the job is in prog 
ress. ‘This is especially true when a ‘ 
ing” has been made by doing without 
architectural supervision. 

To meet this problem, the Central 
Bureau, St. Paul, which acts as overseer 
before, during, and after construction 
(BW—Jun.8’40,p29), has evolved a 
foolproof specification form. ‘Twenty 
legal-size pages provide for recording of 
every detail of size, grade and workman- 
ship, from chimney-top to curbstone. 
No owner who signs can claim that he 
“thought bushes went with the house,” 
nor can any builder pretend that “No. | 
oak” means the best grade of flooring. 
@ Sold to Supply Dealers—The Bureau 
(which does its overseeing in the inter- 
ests of lender, owner, and builder) sells 
the copyrighted forms to building sup- 
ply dealers in quantity. ‘The dealers fur 
nish them in turn to their contractor 
customers, who have been so apprecia 
tive that the forms are already in the 
second printing. 

Another form has been newly devised 
for a different purpose. Many lending 


| agencies, mostly savings and loan asso- 
| ciations, rely on the Bureau’s analysis of 
| plans and specifications in granting 


loans. To save the lender’s time and 
money, the Bureau is now making its re- 
ports on an instantly comprehensible rat- 
ing chart. The scorecard tells all, and as 
a result, jerry-building (doubly disastrous 
in Minnesota’s extreme temperatures) is 
being eliminated. 

Since the inception of Central Bureau 
less than two years ago, 760 homes have 
been built under its aegis. 


CONSTRUCTION RESEARCH 


Four projects in four different labora- 
tories will dominate the 1941 research 
program sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction, New York. 
At National Bureau of Standards, tests 
will be made on different types of covet 
plates. At Lehigh, Columbia, and New 
York Universities, proposed work in- 
cludes tests on steel columns, beam 
webs, building frames, and plate girders, 
as well as an investigation of the aero- 
dynamic behavior of airplane hangars 
and their roofs. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Winter Skullgard 


Sure to be appreciated by outdoor 
workers is the new M.S.A. Zipper ‘Type 
Winter Lining for the widely used head- 
protecting Skullgard, both products of 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh. 
The lining, which protects the neck and 
ears from snow and cold, laces in 
quickly. Removable car muffs are at- 
tached with zippers. 


Stencil Typing Aids 


It is easy to see what is being typed 
on a duplicating stencil when the type- 


writer is equipped with the Lumirol, a 
highly translucent roller made of 
du Pont Lucite, and the whole is illumi- 
nated from the rear with the Lumirol 
Adjustable Fluorescent Light. Both roll 
and light are new products of Lumirol 
Co., 1775 Broadway, New York. 


High Opacity Pigments 


By changing the crystal structure of 
titanium dioxide pigments to the “ru- 
tile” form having a higher index of re- 
fraction, Krebs Pigment & Color Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., achieves a 33% in- 
crease in opacity, tinting strength, and 
hiding power of paints and lacquers now 
using standard titanium compounds. 
“Ti-Pure R” is the name of the new 
dioxide; “Ti-Cal R” is a titanium pig- 
ment combined with calcium sulfate. 


Accent Lighter 


Modern merchandising display fre- 
quently calls for a high level of general 
illumination plus the spot-lighting of 
specific items. Recently, the Holophane 
Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York, de- 
veloped the Modelite, a special ceiling 
fixture which looks like former Holo- 
phane units with flat lower surfaces, but 
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is so constructed that two wholly in- | 


closed incandescent lights give general 
illumination while a third acts as an ad- 


justable spot light for “‘accent lighting.” | 


Now the company is furnishing similar 
incandescent spots in combination with 
fluorescent lighting. 


Automatic Gold Stamper 


Seventy items per minute can be gold- 
stamped in the new Peerless Model 


HB-2 Automatic Roll Leaf Hot Stamp- 
ing Press, manufactured by Peerless Roll 
Leaf Co., Union City, N. J. Here the 
operator is placing wooden paint brush 
handles in the chain feed, but the ma- 
chine will stamp plastics, leather, and 
other materials as well. 


Universal Slotter 


Keyways, templets, splines, and inter- 
nal gears can all be cut on practically 


any standard milling machine when it is 
equipped with the new Universal Slot- 
ter. Experimental Tool & Die Co., 
12605 Greiner Ave., Detroit, makes it 
with an inbuilt }-hp. motor. The ram 
stroke is adjustable 0 to 4 in.; speeds 
range from 50 to 580 strokes per min. 


AND SAVE 
MONEY AT 
THE SAME TIME” 


“The use of containers developed for 
us by General Box engineers elimi 

the delays, unnecessary costs and da 
age so frequently experienced whe: 
dinary shipping containers were used 


Today, most customers are demanding fast 
er-delivery. Manufacturers of scores of 
ferent types of products have increased their 
shipping speed and reduced their packir 
handling and shipping expense by using the 
facilities of the General Box laboratories 
Here the container best suited to meet each 
requirement is recommended or designed 


Don’t burden your products with extra 
costs and run the risk of customer dissatis 
faction. Get the facts about this free General 
Box service now. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW. 


— products similar 

to yours are packed 

and shipped faster, 

more economically, 

in General Boxes @ 

and Crates. Mail the 

coupon for your ; 
copy. —— 


GENERAL BOX 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicag 
District Offices and Plants: Brooklyn, ‘ 

Detroit, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, New 
Orleans, Sheboygan, East St. Louis, Winche 
Continental Box Company, Inc.: Houston, Dallas 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
S02 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill 


Gentlemen: Send, without obligation 
copy of the new manual “How Research 
Save $$ for You.” 

Name 


Address 


City 
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Tune Detectives 


Inside view of the radio 
music war reveals an elaborate 
sleuthing system on both sides 
to catch copyright violations. 


If the music war with the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers has cost radio broadcasters any 
listeners, nobody can prove it. 

Research houses, which use tele- 
phones as stethescopes in diagnosing the 
reactions of customers to programs, say 
that listening in January showed no 
change from December, which was the 
last month that the broadcasters spent 
with ASCAP before leaving to take up 
with “Jeannie with the Light Brown 
Hair.”” (An exception, of course, is the 
hard-hit Lucky Strike Hit Parade.) 

@ Dead Heat in Claiming—January is 
often a better radio month than De- 
cember, and ASCAP publicity has been 
claiming that the broadcasters’ failure 
to score an increase was the equivalent 
of a loss. But, while ASCAP was hiking 
to Washington to discuss a possible con- 
sent decree (presumably like the one 
signed by the chains’ Broadcast Music, 


Inc.), the broadcasters were declaring 
that the weather had made January 
ess of a shut-in month than _ usual, 
and that radio had actually improved 
its position. 

A more solid indication of the trend 

is the fact that program sponsors show 
no symptoms of cramps in their check- 
writing hands. ‘Time contracts continue 
to roll in, and while that condition en- 
dures the broadcasters will rule favorites 
to force ASCAP eventually to modify 
its demands for higher royalties than 
the 5% of income that the society for- 
merly collected for its music. 
@ ASCAP’s _Listeners—Meantime, a 
prime tactical problem for the networks 
is making sure that they don’t air a mel- 
ody that is part of an ASCAP tune, or 
even bears a resemblance. For ASCAP 
has some 30 listening posts throughout 
the country, and the society's air 
sleuths, armed to the teeth with as- 
— copyrights, will leap and giggle 
when an infringement comes over the 
ether. ‘Threatened damages are for 
amounts that would take a large bite 
out of network incomes. 

So far, there have been no damage 
suits, but there has been talk of one. 
When ASCAP music became verboten, 
Fred Allen changed his long-standing 
introduction used for the Texaco show 


on the Columbia network. But wh 
the new theme was played, ASCA 
came out with a publicity blast say; 
that the tune was still one of its ow 
“Wintergreen for President.” The 
ciety said that damages would 
brought for $250 for each of the 86 s 
tions that carried the program, a tot 
of $21,500. 

@ What Columbia Says—The suit has» 
yet been entered, whether becau 
ASCAP weakened on it or because t] 
society is saving it (and others that ha 
been hinted at) for a later blitzkric 
Columbia officials don’t seem worric 
They say that the notes in question a: 
the ones that blew down Jericho, an 
ought to be in the public domain 
anything is. What’s more, they asser: 
it hasn't yet been court-determined 
that the $250 minimum damage on in 
fringement of a musical copyright is 
assessable against each station in a 
network. 

As a safety measure, Broadcast Music, 
Inc., the industry’s own music house, 
has taken out a $1,000,000 policy to 
guard against the possibility that its 
originals may be cribbed. The policy 
protects advertisers, agencies, and pei 
formers of BMI against infringement 
suits on any music in its catalog. ‘The 
carriers are Insurance Company of 
North America, which has $500,000; 
Seaboard Surety Company, with $250,- 
000; and London Lloyds, with $250,000. 
e It’s Just in Case—The broadcasters 
say that they bought the policy—at a 6% 
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truckers have not been set yet, highway haulers agree that 
unless it boosts rates too far above contract costs, they 
can save money and equal their own running time by let- 
ting the railroad haul their equipment. Incidentally, 
under this system trucks can overload legally—if they do 
it on railroad property—because they will bypass highway 
weighing stations. National has equipped 20 Burlington 
flatcars with special folding braces to anchor trailers in 
transit, and has installed special ramps at the terminals. 
Trailers load two to the car. The plan is expected to go 
into active operation this month. 
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COORDINATION 


Last week the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. an- 
nounced a plan designed to recover some of the revenue 
it has lost to truckers between Chicago and Kansas City. 
The plan: To carry trucks—or rather truck trailers— 
loaded with goods, between the two cities. Middle man 
in the deal between the railroad and the truckers is Na- 
tional Transport Co., which signs up the freight traffic, 
pays the Burlington $48.20 for carrying a loaded trailer of 
20,000 Ib. maximum weight. Though National's rates to 
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Among All 


Biggest- Selling Low-Priced Cars 


. = 
omer TUNLITY QUIT “sess” Ys 
CHEVROLET LLG can | NO.3 CAR 


OOHPENGINE \iz} NO NO 


CONCEALED 
SAFETY-STEPS 


7s] NO. NO 
WO NO 


omar rou wo eT HTS) HO | NO 


—because Chevrolet 
for 41 is the only 
low-priced car with 
a 90-h.p. Valve-in- 
Head “Victory” En- 
gine—the same type 
of engine that holds 
all world’s records for 
performance on land, 
sea and in the air! 


TOE MATIC CLUTCH QS] NO | NO 
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You step out of the com 
monplace when you step into 
this swank, swift-lined, 
spirited Chevrolet for °41. 


For its brilliance matches its 
beauty—its liveliness matches 
its luxury—its road-action 
matches its style! 


It’s the most powerful of all 
biggest-selling low-priced cars 
e - « the only low-priced cai 
with a 90-h.p. Valve-in-Head 
**Victory’’ Engine . . . and it 
out-accelerates, out-climbs 
out-rides all other cars in the 
big-selling low-price group! 


This year, drive the leader! 
Drive Chevrolet—sales leader 
—value leader—for nine of the 
last ten years! Eye it, try it, 
buy it—today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH 


Avi CHEVROLET S the LEADERL 


PROCUREMENT 
PRODUCTION 
PERSONNEL 


ACCOUNTING 


MERGENCY times create emergency 

demands. Industry requires an immediate 
tightening of its grip on procurement, pro- 
duction, personnel and accounting. More often 
than not the answer lies in such a simple thing 
as better handling of ‘‘paper work.”’ 


Where can you turn for reliable experienced 
help on this kind of trouble? Where can you 
get advice that is unbiased, without wasting 
days and months that would be better spent 
in filling orders? 

There is one simple answer... Remington 
Rand. Here’s why we can give you immediate 
and ‘‘all-out’’ help on “paper bottle-necks.”’ 


@ In every Remington Rand office there is a staff 
of trained analysts and business-equipment specialists 
ready to meet any type of office emergency. 


32 


@ These men know how to get things done. They 
have already solved at sometime or other almost 
every difficulty that is puzzling business today. It is 
only a matter of recognizing the problem and decid- 
ing which of several proved solutions to apply for 
speediest and best results. 


@ This is important—We’re not forced to ‘‘push” 
any single product or system. For example, any of 
five filing methods might handle a situation in your 
plant. But because Remington Rand makes a// five, 
we can suggest the one that will help you most. 


@ We're on the job quick, when you need advice, 
supplies or service. There are 224 Remington Rand 
offices and service points. 


From your side of the desk 
the advantages are obvious 


You can center all responsibility with Reming- 
ton Rand. Suppose it’s such an unusual problem 
as fingerprinting all your employees or register- 
ing all aliens. It’s easy for Remington Rand. 


Suppose it’s an old-time difficulty, such as an 
overworked stenographic department. We can 
help your secretaries and typists to greater speed 
by such simple devices as Line-a-time instal- 
lations, Remington Noiseless Typewriters to cut 
down nerve strain and errors, Remington 
Standards specially built to fit your particular 
typing needs. Our service goes even to type- 
writer ribbons and carbon paper. 
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In the field of machine accounting there are 
three methods. . . non-descriptive, descriptive, 
and punched-card tabulating . . . all three of 
which we sell, as well as acomplete line of calcu- 
lating and adding machines. Our representative 
can recommend the method which is best for 
you because he alone has all methods to offer. 


If you are worried over the threat of sabotage 
we can furnish you with special equipment to 
guard records from theft, tampering, fire 
and destruction. 


If you have an unprecedented flood of parts to 
keep track of, we’ve done that sort of thing 


before. In fact, there is no phase of ‘‘paper 
work’”’ connected with defense on which 
Remington Rand cannot be of immediate help. 
There is no better proof of this than the names 
of firms which we are helping today, which 
read like the roll call of American business. 


Do this today! 


Remember that Remington Rand is the only 
complete office equipment service under one 
management, ready to produce results for you 
without delay or red-tape. To start, you need 
only to phone our nearest office. It’s as simple 
as that. Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Some of the concerns we are helping in 1941 


aincrart... Allison Motors Division 
...Bell Aircraft Corporation. .. Bendix 
Aviation Corporation ...Curtiss Wright 
Corporation .. . Douglas Aircraft 
Company... Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
... Vultee Aircraft Inc. 

MACHINE TOOLS... The Carborundum 
Company . . . Cleveland Pneumatic 


Tool Company . . . General Electric 
Company. . . Gleason Tool Works 
... Greenfield Tap & Die Corpora- 
tion... Warner & Swasey.. . West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
SHIPBUILDING... Bath Iron Works 
... Electric Boat Company. . . Los 
Angeles Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 


Company es « Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Company. . . 
Welin Davit & Boat Company. 
CONTRACTORS... John W. Cowper 
& Company ... Merritt, Chapman 
& Scott Corporation . . . J. E. Morgan 
& Sons... Starrett Brothers & Eken 
. « « Walsh Construction Company 


Remington Rand 


NOISELESS, STANDARD, PORTABLE TYPEWRITERS . . . ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING, PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES . . . KARDEX 
VISIBLE SYSTEMS, RECORD PROTECTION, FILING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT, LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES ... PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIPMENT... AND 
OTHER PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON RAND DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER— DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES 
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‘There’s that 
man again!’ 


Yes, there’s that man again—the Bundy 
sales engineer. And of course the red 
cap knows him, for he, like all the Bundy 
sales engineering staff, keeps rails and 
airways hot helping manufacturers with 
their tubing problems. 

For Bundy tubing is ordinarily sold — 
not just as tubing, but as a complete, 
fabricated part—bent, flattened or coiled, 
upset or swaged — all ready to assemble 
into a finished product. 

Hydraulic fluid lines for automobile 
brakes! Arms for electric lamps! Even 
tiny spacers hidden inside machinery! 
Bundy tubing serves a score of different 
industries, and our engineers are con- 
stantly developing important new uses 
in new fields — frequently for purposes 
where tubing has not heretofore been used. 
If you now use tubing in your manu- 
factured product (in sizes in or near 


BUNDY 


ENGINEERED 


BUNDYWELD patented double- 
walled steel tubing, hydrogen- 
brazed, copper-coated inside and 
outside. From Capillary sizes up 
to yk” OD. This double-walled 
type is available also in_ steel, 
tin-coated outside, and in Monel 
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BUNDY ELECTRIC WELD 
steel tubing. Single-walled 

butt welded 
Furnished tin-coated out- 
side if desired. Sizes up 
to and including %s” O.D. 


Bundy’s range) —or if tubing plays a 
part in your plans for new models or new 
products — why not lay the whole re- 
sponsibility for this part of your product 
design right in Bundy's lap? Manufac- 
turers whose volume totals millions of 
units each year, have found that it pays. 
To get this cooperation, just drop a line 
to Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit. 


TUBING 


yourR EXPECTATIONS 


BUNDY “Ti 

tubing uae hoe gee — -— from 
two strips, joints opposite, welded 
into a solid wall. Available in all 
Monel, Monel inside—steel outside, 
and Monel outside — steel inside. 
Sizes up to and including %” O.D. 


annealed 


rate, incidentally—in the same spirit 


| a man takes out fire insurance on a 


| 


fireproof building. They don’t ex) 
to need it, but it seems like the thin 
have. 

Reason for the broadcasters’ ¢ 
dence is that they've taken precaut 
that they feel are sure-pop to weed 
all infringements. In the first p! 
Broadcast Music checks all tunes 
fully before releasing them for stat 
use. Then the networks have their 
| house dicks do the same job ag 
and perhaps more cz arefully. Colun 
Broadcasting System’s “tune detecto 
which constitute part of the cha 
clearance department, are an_ illust 
tion in pomt. 

@ Local Programs Checked—CBS 
always had a clearance department, | 
before the war with ASCAP the big 
worry was with dialog material, { 


| which there is no central licensing 


thority. About all that had to be d 


| on music was to make sure that the hits 


of the moment weren't played too 
often. Formerly, the department clear 
only programs that went out over “te 
whole network, but now it has nearly 
40 people checking even the local pro 
grams of stations that Columbia Broad- 
casting manages. 

Head of the department is Jan 
Schimek, a big man who keeps cali as 
custard in the face of the new compli 
cations. He supposes that his depart 
ment will go back to its simplified 


| operation when the emergency is over, 


but doesn’t seem particularly to long 
for the day. He has implicit faith in 
his tune detectors. 

@ Seven Dauntless Souls—There are 
seven of these dauntless souls to assume 
the responsibility of certifying all music 
as non-ASCAP before it goes on the 
air. They must pass on original num- 
bers from BMI, recordings, all orches 
trations (which cap also be copy 
righted), and even “bridge music,” the 
inconsequential fragments played be 
tween scenes in spoken dramas. When 
you consider that the variations of 12 
notes encompass all music of which 
man has a record, you can appreciate 
the possibility of similarities (not to 
mention deliberate burglaries) in new 
compositions. 

The CBS clearance department has 
complete records to show what music 
is in the public domain and what is 
in ASCAP’s private preserve, whether 
rights are as represented by the com- 
poser, whether titles clash. When a 
new piece comes in for the first time, it 
goes to Bill Wirges, who is head of 
CBS music te or, briefly, the chief 
tune detector. Wirges is a composer- 
conductor-arranger whose brain contains 
an orderly file of all tunes ancient and 
modern. 

@ Specialists Recruited — For_ helpers, 
Wirges recruited from the Broadway 
music foundries Irving Riskin, Guido 
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Vandt (a Persian), George Cole, Rich- 
ard Gordon, and Colin O’More. New 
jeces are parcelled among them. Each 
js a specialist in one type of composi- 
tion. Each has a cubby-hole lined with 
dove-gray hangings to deaden the racket 
of his black, cigarette-scarred piano. 
They all play good piano but Wirges 
has the most extensive repertoire. 

“These song writers!” says Wirges. 
“Boy, do we have to watch ’em! | 
know what to look for. Each one has a 
favorite composer. Usually you can spot 
the steal, if there is one, from the first 
half dozen bars. Then you have to look 
for the bugs from all angles. When | 
get a piece that sounds reminiscent | 
play it all sorts of ways. As a march, as 
a dirge, as a waltz, as swing. So far (he 
raps “he piano) we've caught everything 
suspicious. 

e Help from the Immortals—The great 
composers are the tune detector’s prin- 
cipal allies. If he can show that a mel- 

y was originally stolen from the Ero- 
ica or the Unfinished Symphony, he is 
sitting pretty, comes a suit from 
ASCAP. There would be small chance 
of the ASCAPer getting damages for 
plagiarism if it could be shown in court 
that he lifted himself from a dead im- 
mortal. A favorite source is Beethoven, 
but all the others of course are assidu- 
ously mined. 

“The small bits of incidental music 
are especially tricky,” says Wirges. 
“Here’s a bit of bridge music that is 
giving us trouble.” 

He whirls on the stool, slaps his foot 
on the concrete floor, and plays a short 
passage. 

e Including “Tea for Two”—‘‘See?” he 
asks, repeating a phrase. “That's “Tea 
for Two,’ an ASCAP tune. It’s ‘Badin- 
age’ and a lot of other things, but “Tea 
for Two’ is still there. It'll have to be 
changed before I O.K. it. There’s a shift 
we can make so that it will trace back to 


Wagner and that’s what we’ll probably | 


do. One trouble is that you can’t be 
sure what a judge will do even if you 
can show that the tune really originated 
in the public domain. What we try to 
do is avoid all grounds for suit. 

“To make it tougher, we’ve got to 
pass on the music of all nine of our 
owned and operated stations. One day 
I made three long-distance calls to Los 
Angeles before I could patch up a dan- 
gerous sequence in a sustaining pro- 
gram. The fella at that end would play 
the tune there, and I’d play the changes 
on this end until we got it like we 
wanted it.” 
© Testing the Platter—Recordings, or 
music for same, are the special province 
of Edna Barnes, a singer with the neces- 
sary encyclopedic memory and a sus- 
picious ear. 

By the time that music is served 
on a platter, it has been pretty well 
checked, but now and again Miss Barnes 
catches something. She sighs as she 
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Just what IS 


Multi raph ? 


TRADE-MARK REE US PAT OFF 


It Wa | ks into a lot of jobs 


in any office—does them as they should be 
done, on a moment's notice. 


It SINGS « song 


of economy—of dollars saved by producing in the office, 
many of the things every business needs. 


It Fi g hts the battle against wasteful, 


inefficient, and inappropriate methods in office and factory. 


It Builds suines 


volume by providing low-cost advertising and 
sales promotional literature. 


ULTIGRAPH is the easy, economical way to produce busi- 

ness forms, communications, and promotional materia! . . . 
it enables employees to turn out work of high quality usually 
not thought of as office duplicating. 

Multigraph duplicating can be put into profitable action, 
not merely by one machine, but by the one of a wide range of 
duplicating machines and methods which fits your particulai 
needs and budget requirements. 


A suggestion—ask your nearby Multigraph Representative 
to show you how Multigraph-Multilith Methods can do a job in 
your business. You’ll find MULTIGRAPH SALES AGENCY listed in 
principal city telephone books. If you prefer, write us direct. 

ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Provide Service Everywhere 
MULTIGRAPH and MULTILITH are trade-marks registered in the United States Patent Office! 


Multigraph ano Multilith Juplicators 
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WHATEVER your business — manufacturing, retailing, engi- 
neering ... large or small... commercial or professional — 
MARCHANT has a calculator to fit your requirements as well 
as your purse. 

Models range in size from the simple hand-operated machine 
up to the world’s most advanced, fully-automatic, all-elec- 
tric calculator. So, you may implement your business with a 


MARCHANT CALCULATOR 


to do just the work you want with efficiency and economy. 
The smallest model occupies desk space of 6 by 10 inches; 
the very largest only 11 by 14 inches. 

Every MARCHANT is complete. 

Every MARCHANT has Dials for All 3 Factors, including the 
key-board entry. This eliminates hunting for zig-zag 
depressed keys to check accuracy. 

Every MARCHANT has Pre-Set Decimals, Complete Capacity 
Carry-over in all carriage dials, and many other invaluable 
features exclusive with MARCHANT. 


Have you really considered how a MARCHANT might help your a\* YEAp 


business? Why not investigate? To learn how 
MARCHANT CALCULATORS will save you 
money, time and overhead, send this 

coupon today. 


MARCHANT 
filent {peed CALCULATORS 


puts a horribe example on her phi 
graph. “Listen to this.” 

The nasal wailing of hillbillies { 
lows. 

“It’s supposed to be an origi 
Now—that part is “Tramp, Tem: 
['ramp, the Boys are Marching.’ A 
the next is ‘Red Wi ing. After t 
comes a bar of the ‘Bohemian G 
And further on it’s ‘Listen to the M: 
ing Bird.’ 

“All of ’em are in the public dom) » 
but ‘Red Wing.’ That’s ASCAP, so the 
platter will have to be remade.” 

@ What a Friend— “Those hillbillic 
muses Miss Barnes. “The other day 
got a piece of allegedly original mi 
from one of them. ” He called it ‘What 
a Friend We Have in Mother.’ Iie 
had lifted bodily the old hymn ‘What a 
Friend We Have in Jesus.’ Just changed 
one word in the title.” 

“Some of the others are uncon- 
scious,” finishes Miss Barnes, “but those 
hillbillies! They’re the worst.” It seems 
plausible. 


“King Size” Clicks 


But despite acceptance of 


| new Pall Mall and other 20% 


longer cigarettes, no stampede 
to new size is likely. 


Along about this time last year, 
behind-the-hand talk in the cigarette 
industry usually worked around to a 
question which had the trade on tenter- 
hooks: Will the leading cigarette brands 
be forced to go “‘longie”’? Reason for 
the query: The appearance of the “king 
size’”’—20% longer—Pall Malls, manu- 
factured by American Cigarette & Ci- 
gar Co. (subsidiary of Lucky Strike’s 
American Tobacco Co.). 

Not that longer cigarettes were any- 

thing new to the industry. They had 
been on the market for years—but in 
high-priced blends and classy cardboard 
packages. It was in 1938 that two 
brands of longies turned up at popular 
prices—one (of natural, unflavored to- 
bacco) belonged to the Leighton ‘To- 
bacco Co., the other, to Riggio Tobacco 
Corp. Riggio’s Regents was the first 
longer cigarette in a conventional blend 
designed to appeal to the volume 
market. 
@ How They Scored—With an eye on 
Regents’ quiet success, American Cigar 
ette & Cigar brought out the long Pall 
Mall in Sept., 1939. Backed by an 
impressive advertising splash and a lib- 
eral sampling campaign, Pall Malls 
clicked overnight. 

Soon, American was predicting that 
within 12 months the new “king size” 


RES CRRA Sees Coe Pall Malls would rank fifth in the indus- 
Home Office: Oakland, California, U.S. A ro. try in size of sales (BW —Nov.11’3 
Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations Give Service Everywhere p38). Sales were mounting at a rate 
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that more than took the edge off what 
seemed like an unprecedently brash pre- 
diction for a newcomer in an industry | 
whose big-time circle is about as easy 

to crash as Buckingham Palace. 
e Up Against Big Three—At the time 
Pall Mall production was running to 
75,000,000 a week, and lagging behind 
orders. This figure would credit Pall 
Mall with an approximate 2% of total 
weekly cigarette sales—chicken feed 
when stacked up against the sales of 
the big three, Camels, Luckies, and 
Chesterfields, but big pickings for a 
newcomer. 

If the Pall Mall name made good its 
manufacturer's boast, it was plain that 
owners of the big, established brands 
would be in for some pretty heavy 
thinking. Nobody expected to see 
“20% longer” Camels, Luckies, and 
Chesterfields but the expectation was 
that, if Pall Malls forged ahead fast 
enough, industry leaders would protect 
themselves with secondary brands in 
the volume market price bracket. 

Although cigarette companies are 
close-mouthed about their sales figures, | 
tests on key dealers have indicated that | 
in the past the big three drained off 
about 75% of the business. Belief is 
that, although their unit sales have 
mounted steadily with the general in- 
crease in cigarette consumption, the | 
appearance of a flock of minor brands 
in the past couple of years has pushed 
the big three’s percentage of the total 
take down to around 70%-—still a 
mighty impressive figure, when you con- 
sider that cigarette production reached 


the all-time high of over 180,000,000,- 
000 units in 1940, compared with 172,- 


000,000,000 in 1939. Camels still lead | 


the industry, accounting for better than 
25% of all sales, with Luckies a hair’s 
breadth behind. Chesterfields continue 
to hold a good 20% of the market. 

@ No. 4 versus No. 5—Philip Morris, 
which pushed out Old Gold and moved 
in as No. 4 a couple of years ago, now 
accounts for between 6% and 7% of 
total sales. Old Gold has managed to 
hold on to an estimated 4% of the 
market. To edge Old Gold out of the 
No. 5 spot, Pall Mall production would 
have had to increase over two-fold in 
the past year. 

Right now all that officials of Ameri- 
can Cigarette & Cigar Co. will admit is 
that Pall Mall’s present rate of sales is 
seven times what it was before the cig- 
arette switched to longie. This leaves 
it a long way from the coveted niche 
as No. 5. 

While the cigarette has gained many 
steady customers, it has also just about 
exhausted the flood of one-shot patrons, 
always intrigued by a new name and a 
good publicity job. All in all, a pretty 
fair guess would be that Pall Mall’s 
sales now come to a possible 3% of the 
industry total. 


© A Flood of Long Ones—The trade’s 
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Lock Os mn aN ermark 


What's the story of that pile of letters? Well, in the first 
place, it represents the net result of your office staff's work 
for the day. Second, it’s all on paper. Paper is pretty important 
to you, isn’t it? To promote efficiency, you must have paper 
that will do its job without a lot of fuss. 


Many companies have standardized on Neenah’s fine business 
papers, because they are so perfectly suited to business needs. 
The ledger papers can take punishment of constant handling 
and erasure—yet come up looking fresh. The bond papers 
are also sturdily built, come in a variety of colors for color 
signal systems, and above all, the prestige of a Neenah paper 
will give you something you can be proud to write on to your 
customers. They are not too expensive, and are easy to buy 
through your printer. Try them and you'll agree they help to 
make it a perfect day. 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY | neenan. wis. 


Manufacturers of “ ae onlent But. ve get alle and SLightweights 
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Security 
and Profit 
for 


Industry in 


INDIANA 


@ TODAY, as never before, a 
combination of markets, materials, and 
safe, secure location, is vital to manufac. 
turers. Indiana’s interior location com- 
bines all of these requisites in maximum 
degree. And, within Indiana’s borders 
you will find friendly, co-operative la- 
bor, low taxes, excellent transportation 
facilities and many other unusual ad- 
vantages. 


Within this circular area, wholly, or in 
part, are 36 of the Nation's 48 states. 
These 36 states represent a very high 
percentage of the country’s markets 
and materials—all quickly accessible to 
Indiana manufacturers. 


MARKETS (°% of the U.S. total) 
Population . 

Personal Income Tax Returns 

Native White Families 

Total Wealth 

Passenger Cors. . 

Commercial Cars 

ee Te 

Bonk Assets... 

Bank Savings Deposits... . 


MATERIALS (°% of the U. S. total!) 
Value of Mfd. Products. 
Mineral Products. ...... 
Dairy Products 
iancaensicescekes 
Coal 

Monufactured Gas 

Steel aa 
Electrical Horsepower 
Petroleum Industry 

Wheat Production 

Corn Production. 

Cotton Production 


20-PAGE BOOKLET 
Our Industrial Data Book is 
yours for the asking. It gives 
i full details of Indiana’s many 
. 
Indian® | advantages. Write for it. All 


inquiries confidential, 


DIVISION OF STATE PUBLICITY 
C-522 Board of Trade Building * Indianapolis 
J. H. Albershardt, Director 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


PHILADELPHIA—The persistent up- 
turn in textile and apparel industries 
here has temporarily taken the play away 
from defense. In the doldrums but a 
few months ago, carpet, hosiery, dress, 
suit, knitwear, and other lines have re- 
sponded to the national increase in buy- 
ing power, thus contributing to the re- 
cent sharp gains in employment, payrolls, 
and, consequently, imcome payments 
(BW—Jan.25'41,p35). 


Nevertheless, expansion in armament 


36,846 sq. mi. pop. 7,772,290 


- CHICAGO—As the nation generally, 
and this heavy-industry area specifically, 
move out of the construction stage into 
actual production of arms, comparative 
income prospects in this Reserve district 
correspondingly improve. In 1941 many 
thousands of jobs are due to open for 
work on aircraft engines, bomber parts, 
and miscellaneous ordnance. 

Industrial centers here will reap the 
greatest benefits — Detroit especially, 
Chicago (where Buick’s new aircraft- 
engine plant is to be built), Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, | Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline, and smaller cities. 

At Indianapolis—which, with nearby 
areas, is a market of some 600,000 popu- 
lation—expansion at the Allison air 
craft-engine works has made thousands 
of jobs in recent months, and with more 
to be created by fall, employment will 
reach almost 15,000. Much work is 
under way on miscellaneous ordnance, 
and plants to be built for production 


and other heavy industries gives most 
promise for future gains. Brewster Aero 
nautical is to build a $5,000,000 plane 
factory at Hatboro, Pa., which will em 
ploy 4,000 by July and 10,000 at peak 
output. Bendix Aviation has acquircd a 
site for expansion here, and the Auto 
car Co. has bought land at Ardmore, Pa 
Baldwin Locomotive’s backlogs — ar 
swollen with orders for locomotives an: 
freight cars as well as for tanks, armor 
plate, and other materiel. Philadelphia 
Electric will spend $50,000,000 on con 
struction work during 1941. 

Incidentally, with the coming of na 
tional defense to shipyards and arma 
ment fabricating plants here, this city’s 
retail trade gains over last year have 
moved up to_ better-than-national-aver 
age ranking. Gains are even larger in 
some towns—Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Harrisburg. Industry in Johnstown and 
Altoona is at capacity, and so further 
sales increases are limited. 


of precision instruments and _ propellers 
will be taking on men. As a result, re 
tail trade in Indianapolis in 1941 should 
again be outstanding. Last year’s sales 
were up 11% over 1939—better than 
average. 

The sharp rise in hog prices is a 
boon—especially in Iowa. Livestock quo 
tations are good; with the number of 
cattle on feed on Jan. 1 up some 10% 
from "40, summer farm income should 
rise. Recent dairy output has been high. 


H 
} 
} 4 
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190,513 sq. mi. 


SAN FRANCISCO—Although  de- 
fense-actuated industrialization in_ this 
district is proceeding most actively in 
aircraft and shipbuilding, new facilities 
are being created in the metals arid 
machinery trades generally. Capacity at 
the Aluminum Co.’s Vancouver (Wash.) 
plant is being enlarged from 60 million 
to 150 million pounds annually; the 
Los Angeles fabricating plant is also 
being expanded. The Permanente Corp. 
has announced a $12,000,000 program 


683,852 sq. mi. pop. 11,224,767 


for building a new magnesium factory 
south of this city and a fabricating plant 
in the Bay region (BW—Feb.1’41,p44). 

The West Coast’s share in the new 
200 cargo ship program imparts added 
impetus to shipbuilding. Long Beach, 
Calif., and Portland, Ore., get the latest 
contracts, and new yards going up at 
Richmond, Calif. (near Oakland) will 
also assemble merchant vessels. Revised 
estimates of shipyard employment now 
put the total at around 40,000, and in a 
year the figure may be up to 80,000. 

In the past month two developments 
have brightened farm prospects. A de- 
cline in the forecast of Florida’s citrus 
production and a rise in California’s esti- 
mate promise increased receipts. More- 
over, due to enlarged domestic demand, 
canners’ stocks at the year end were 
smaller than anticipated, and this im- 
plies a speed-up in 1941 packing opera- 
tions and a rise in prices paid to fruit 
and vegetable growers. 
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lF YOU NEED 
HELP YOULL FINO ME 
WW All G& STATES, 
HAWAII AND CANADA 


Wherever you go, there’s a Hartford Agent near! 


When you buy a policy in the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company or the Hartford Accident and Indem- 
nity Company, you secure something more than a 
promise to pay a loss or handie a claim. You get 
“extras” in service that do not go with all policies. 

You gain over 17,000 friends—the Hartford agents 
and field representatives located in all parts of the 
United States, in Hawaii and in Canada. They’re 
always ready to help you if you have an accident or 
need any form of insurance service whatever. 


To find a Hartford Agent 
quickly, call Western Union 


You benefit through Hartford’s Western Union 
Service, which costs you nothing. Just call Western 
Union (in Canada, call Canadian National Telegraphs) 
and ask for the name and address of the nearest 


Hartford agent. This is an invaluable aid when yo 
or your employees are in trouble. 


To protect against big losses 


You get maximum protection through the NEW 
way of buying insurance. Hartford representati 
know how to analyze the risks to which you or you! 
business are exposed. They can determine potentia 
crippling losses—and protect you against them with 
sound insurance program. 

This NEW way may save you thousands of dolla 
in losses. Why not talk things over with a Hartfor: 
agent? —or see your own broker. 


Ever since 1810, ‘‘Hartford’’ 
on a policy has meant a sure 
promise to pay losses 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


(THE TWO HARTFORDS 
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WRITE PRACTICALLY 


EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFB 
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WE DIDN’T WAIT TO BE 
DRAFTED! 


e Things happen fast along the tracks where the fast 
freights roll. We were getting ready for a national 


emergency long before there was an emergency! 


And today we’re helping in every way possible to 
speed the job of National Defense. Spanning the very 
heart of the Nation’s “arsenal,” Erie is the conveyor belt 


of America’s defense industries. Erie delivers the goods. 


We’re “in for the duration.” Both men and equip- 
ment. We are ready at all times to provide safe, 
dependable, on-time service to small or large shippers. 
Just call the Erie man—or write Carl Howe, Vice 


President, Erie Railroad Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS? CALL THE ERIE MAN 


THE HEAVY DUTY RAILROAD 
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reaction to Pall Mall’s success was al 


| what might have been expected. A 


of lesser-known brands flooded the ; 
ket with long cigarettes, none of w! 
sales approached Pall Mall’s. Last J 
Philip Morris, in its capacity as 

agent for Dunhill Continental Tob 


| Co., became the first of the big < 

| panies to follow American ‘Toba 

| lead when it brought out Du 
| Majors. Another significant deve 
| ment came when the leading 10 


cigarette—Brown & Williamson’s W; 
came out in the new length, price< 
13¢. 
Then, two months ago, P. Loril- 
lard & Co. came through with its king 


| size Beech-Nut cigarettes. Lorilla 
| Old Gold is the only major brand wh: 
| has lost ground badly in the past fe, 


years, and the assumption was that thi 


| was a shot-in-the-arm where it was m: 


needed. Surprise came when Beech- 


| Nuts were priced to sell around 13¢ ; 


pack. Both Pall Malls and Dunhill 
Majors sell for the standard 15¢, dis- 
counting cut rates and state and city 


| taxes. Obviously, Beech-Nuts are not 


intended to crack the volume cigarette 
market. 

Most recent convert to the longer 
cigarette is the Axton-Fisher Tobacco 
Co., whose Spud “Imperials” made their 


debut in Louisville, Ky., in December. 
e Sitting Tight—In the face of all this 


activity, the big brands are sitting tight 
Naturally, there have been plenty of 
rumors that one of them was preparing 


| to spring a longie. Guessing is that they 
| will continue to sit tight unless the 


popularity of the long size suddenly 
accelerates. 

At this moment, the tobacco indus- 
try is shifting its attention from the 
king-size cigarette to the long-dormant 
cigar business. As cigarette sales have 
boomed, cigar sales have fallen off. By 
1933, unit sales had dropped to 4,300,- 
000,000—or a little better than half 
of what they were in 1920. A boost to 
the 5,355,000,000 total for 1940 hasn't 
been enough to mend all the broken 
fences. 

@ Five-Centers Increase—Dollar volume 
has sunk even more disastrously. At 


| one time nickel cigars accounted for 
| only some 40% of all cigar sales; now 
| 88% are in the five-cent class. The sad 
| state of the cigar business was what 
| motivated. American Cigarette & Cigar 
| (whose main business is cigars) in taking 


| over the Pall Mali name from American 


Tobacco and going into the cigarette 


| business. 


Now 26 manufacturers—accounting 
for around 70% of the business—are 
getting together in the newly-created 
Cigar Institute of America to see what 
can be done about refilling the old cigar 
box. Immediate prospect is for a co- 
operative promotion campaign to dissi- 
pate popular theories that cigars are 
harmful, unrefined, and evil-smelling. 
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GOODWILL-BUILDER 


Frigidaire made a move last week to 
cement relations with owners of five- 


year-old refrigerators, customers who | 
may be in the market for a new box | 


before long. 
What the company did was to offer 
all owners of 1936 Frigidaires with 


sealed-in cold-making units an extended | 
protection lan on the unit. The offer | 
is time, only to 1936 mod- | 


applies, at 
els for they are the first to reach the ex- 


piration date of the company’s five-year | 


protection plan, which was originally 
offered in 1936. Under operation of the 
extended protection plan, the payment 
of $10 by a user of a 1936 model will 
provide a four-year extension of the war- 
ranty period. Users must apply for the 
extension before expiration of the origi- 
nal warranty. 

Appliance men think that the scheme, 
primarily a goodwill builder, will cost 
Frigidaire little. Service expenses on 
sealed-in units are small, whereas belt- 
driven jobs cost about $17-$18 to serv- 
ice over a five-year period. 


“$100 OVER BOOK VALUE” 


Ford dealers around Detroit set the 
auto capital to talking last week when 
they began advertising trade-in allow- 
ances “$100 over book value” on 1941 
Fords. The company said the advertis- 
ing was purely a dealer promotion. 


Some thought that the dealers were | 


clearing their decks for Ford’s long- 


anticipated six-cylinder motor. Produc- | 


tion of the new motor, which is sched- 
uled for introduction this month, has 
been stepped up gradually to around 
750 units a day. Interchangeable with 
the company’s eight-cylinder models, 
the motor will cut prices something like 
$25. Others thought that the dealers’ 
trade-in generosity had little to do with 
the new motor, rather was a move to 
meet competition. Clew was this line in 
the advertising: ““We’ll match this deal 
with any of the so-called ‘wild traders’ 
as long as our used-car stocks permit.” 


DECREE FOR RUG INDUSTRY 


The Department of Justice’s year-old 
antitrust action against the rug industry 
was rolled into a consent decree last 
week. The decree involves, however, no 
admission of past wrongs by the 14 
floor-covering manufacturers and the In- 
stitute of Carpet Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., against whom the case 
was brought. Rug men were accused of 
a conspiracy to prices and control 
production quotas. Last winter, the rug 
industry’s efforts to keep its face clean 
for the FTC by discontinuing volume 
discounts precipitated a buyer's strike 
(BW—Mar.9’40,p40). While the trade 
was in the midst of these troubles, the 
Antitrust Division clamped down. 
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GIVING A LIFT TO 
§ Million People 


¢ Every day elevators transport 
more people, in any large city, than 
all other modes of travel combined. 
Westinghouse elevators alone carry 
more than eight million people 
daily. 


° While the elevator might seem 
to be a very simple device—just a 
box, in a shaft, on a cable—it is 
really an intricate, scientific system 
of automatic controls and safety de- 
vices. The equipment necessary to 
operate just one of our modern high 
speed elevators in a twenty-story 
building may include 31 motors, 
3425 feet of steel hoisting cable, 
seven and one-half tons of guide 
rails, and a maze of 250 electrical 
relays, compacted into 60 square 
feet of control panels. 


© For many years our company 
made the electric motors and con- 
trol equipment for elevator manu- 
facturers. By 1926 our engineers 
had become so interested in the 
many problems of the elevator in- 
dustry that we began the manufac- 
ture of our own elevators. 

¢ Since then our people have 


made three major contributions to 
comfort and safety in the modern 


high speed elevator. The first is a 
power control system that elimi- 
nates the jolting stop on the end of 
a swooping “power dive”. No 
doubt, many stomachs are grateful 
for this development. 


© Then we developed that device 
which automatically levels and stops 
a car at a desired landing. Remem- 
ber how the elevator boy used to 
inch you up and down trying to 
make a perfect landing? The Induc- 
tor Landing which our engineers 
worked out relieves the operator of 
this responsibility, simply through 
the installation of magnetic iron 
plates at each floor landing and an 
electric coil on the elevator cab. 


¢ A third important develop- 
ment in this field by our company is 
the so-called “Safe-T-Ray”, the 
photo-electric cell which prevents 
electric doors from closing «il 
the threshold has been cleared of 
passengers. 


¢ If you have ever ridden on the 
-levators we made and installed in 
the RCA Building, New York, you 
can fully appreciate the comfort, 
speed and safety of a modern ele- 
vator system. In these elevators you 
have practically no sensation of 
movement, yet you travel at speeds 
up to 1400 feet a minute between 
stops and starts. 


© In the field of vertical trans- 

rtation the electric stairway is 

coming increasingly important. 
By conservative estimate more than 
30 million people rode on the elec- 
tric stairways we installed at the 
New York World’s Fair. The West- 
inghouse Electric Stairways in the 
Perisphere were the longest ever 
installed in this country. 


° The elevator engineer is a man 
we ought to take off our hats to. For 
he has made the busiest of all trans- 
portation systems the safest as well. 
Elevators today have an unparalleled 
safety record. In fact, it is virtually 
impossible for a passenger to in- 
jure himself in a modern elevator. 
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THE BUSINESS ROUNDUP 


1940 compared with 1939 


PRODUCTION 


TRADE 


PRICES 


—— AUTOMOBILES 


CONSTRUCTION 


AR Residential 
i Non-Residential 


Public works 
and utilities 


in . 
ELECTRIC POWER .... 


HARD COAL 
SOFT COAL 


: PETROLEUM 


Oll WELLS DRILLED... 


TEXTILE MILL 
: CONSUMPTION 


; CIGARETTES 
CIGARS 


FACTORY 


fl K> EMPLOYMENT 
FACTORY PAYROLLS. . 


"14 


+14 


CHECK 
TRANSACTIONS 
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LABOR 
Truckers Knot Cut 


Employees of one firm join 
AF.L., thereby assuring labor 
peace throughout systems of five 
interlining freight companies. 


Alexander, who cut the Gordian 
knot, has nothing on Frank J. Ashe, a 
federal labor conciliator. Ashe recently 
in Denver slipped the knife of a simple 
solution through one of the knottiest 
situations that ever arose under the 
National Labor Relations Act. 

Here’s how the knot managed to get 
tied: 

From Denver to Albuquerque, N. M., 
runs the Rio Grande Truck line. Being 
small, Rio Grande receives and dis- 
charges freight from and to four larger 
truck lines—Denver & Chicago ‘T’ruck- 
ing Co., M. K. & C. Truck Lines, Riss 
& Co., Inc., and the T. & M. Transpor- 
tation Co. 

Some time ago, Rio Grande signed a 

labor contract with its employees, who 
had formed an independent union, as 
the result of a National Labor Relations 
Board certification. Meanwhile, the four 
big companies had signed contracts with 
locals of A.F.L.’s Teamsters Union. The 
teamsters—who had been voted down at 
Rio Grande—immediately instituted a 
picket line around the small company’s 
loading and unloading docks at the 
Denver end of its run. 
e The Dilemma—A clause in the big 
companies’ contracts with the teamsters 
prohibits them from forcing their em- 
ployees to cross a picket line; therefore, 
the big companies last month decided 
that they had just better stop doing 
business with Rio Grande. So Rio 
Grande took the whole matter to the 
United States District Court, asking in- 
junctions (1) restraining the four big 
companies from refusing to do business; 
and (2) against the teamsters’ union 
from interfering with the independent 
union of its employees which the NLRB 
had certified. 

Of major interest to all truckers was 
the court’s decision that, under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, the four com- 
panies must do business with Rio 
Grande. Of interest to labor unions 
was the refusal of the court to grant 
the injunction against the international 
teamsters union. This was prolribited, 
— the court, by the Norris-LaGuardia 

ct. 
® Bond Granted—The injunction that 
was granted never actually became effec- 
tive. Back went the four firms to Judge 
J. Foster Symes, and protested that Rio 
Grande’s operator, R. G. Spitzer, should 
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THIS TIME? 
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NE THING IS CERTAIN: It is less likely to be the 
8) property of an IRM policyholder, for his fire haz- 
ards are kept at a minimum through the vigilance of 
IRM fire-prevention engineers. These trained men make 
their first inspection before the policy is written; only 
improved risks are accepted; and regular inspections 
thereafter assure a maintenance of IRM’s strict stand- 
ards. By this sound procedure, IRM has kept fire losses 
down and returned 25% of the annual premiums to 
policyholders every year since organization. 

The property for which you buy insurance — busi- 
ness, industrial or residential—may be eligible for IRM 
insurance at first inspection; but even if action on your 
part is needed to bring it into line, IRM offers you sound 
indemnity at minimum cost. 

An IRM fire-prevention engineer will gladly call to 
inspect your property on request, with no obligation on 
your part. When is the most convenient time for you 
to see him? 


——IMPROVED Risk MutuaLs—— 


60 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


A nation-wide organization of old established, 

standard reserve companies writing the fol- 

lowing types of insurance: Fire + Sprinkler 

Leakage « Use and Occupancy «+ Tornado and 

Windstorm « Earthquake + Rents + 

sions and Profits * Riot and Civil Commotion + 
Inland Marine 
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TIME AND 


MOTION 
STUDY 


And Formulas for 
Wage Incentives 


By STEWART M. 
LOWRY 
Director of Industrial 
Relations, Procter 

Gamble Co. 


HAROLD B. MAYNARD 


President, Methods En- 
gineering Council. 


G. J. STEGEMERTEN 
Staff Supervisor, Time 
Study and Methods, 
Westinghouse Elec. 
Mfg. Co. 


432 pases, 6x9, 151 illus- 
trations, $5.00 


How to make 


TIME AND MOTION 


studies 


Here’s your opportunity to get the fullest, modern view of this 
great tool of industry, or to master any of its details 


.. . for your needs as a plant executive interested in its possi- 
bilities for improving production and lowering labor costs, or as 
a prospective or practicing time-study man. 

From this book you can get everything necessary to develop a 
system that may be applied in any industry, using simple and 
inexpensive apparatus, securing quick results, and operating 
with minimum interference with production and workers’ mental 
attitudes, 


This complete, illustrated manual shows you: 


—functions of time and motion study 

—scientific fundamentals 

—what makes a good time-study man 
—equipment and how to use it 

—how to make observations 

—how to analyze the results 

—how to standardize jobs, and set up formulas, etc. 


Now meets needs of methods-study men 


Especially important in this edition is the 
greatly enlarged section on motion study, 
giving many details on analyzing the 
process and operations, eliminating unne 

essary work and motions, and installing 
simple, practical work-reducing methods. 


esee 


by remittance.) 
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Address 


City and State 


EXAMINE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE—SEND THIS COUPON 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd ST., N. Y. C. 


Send me Lowry, Maynard and Stegemerten’s Time and Motion Study for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will send $5.00, plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on orders accompanied 


Company 
(Books sent on approval in U. 8. and Canada only.) 
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be bonded to protect them again 
trouble if they interlined wit 
Grande. They asked for a § 
bond, and Judge Symes granted 

Spitzer wasn’t sure he want 
injunction under those conditio: 
while he was debating, Ashe c: 
town commissioned to settle th 
troversy peaceably if possible. 

Why not, Ashe asked Spitzer’: em. 
ployees, just reconsider and joi the 
Teamsters’ Union anyway? This would 
settle the whole thing. They debated 
and finally consented. Charles R. nos, 
Spitzer’s lawyer, said he thought thie lat. 


| ter’s plea for an injunction soon would 


be dismissed at his own request. 


Rations vs. Laws 


Inability of Army to get 
Walsh-Healey exemption for 


|canners snags direct-bidding 
| in food procurement. 


Army direct-bidding on canned foods 
(carefully nurtured by Col. Paul P. Lo 


| gan and Douglas Mackeachie, food pro 
| curement bosses of Army and OPM) has 


been stymied behind Labor Department 
interpretation of the Walsh-Healey Pub- 
lic Contracts Act. At the root of the 
difficulty is a djscrepancy between laws 
The Wage-Hour Law provides two 
separate 14-week exemptions from time. 
and-a-half overtime payments for pack- 
ing perishable fruits and vegetables. 
The Walsh-Healey Act has a straight 


| 40-hour week, eight-hour day provision, 


with no exemptions. 


| @ Yesterday and Today—Before con- 


scription, Army posts did most of their 
own buying, from near-by wholesalers 
Canners seldom bothered to bid, for 


| amounts involved were small. Labor 


laws presented no special problem. 
But, starting July 1, the Army will be 

spending $750,000 a day for food. With 

buying on such a scale impending, the 


| procurement bosses decided to facilitate 
| direct-bidding by canners. Wholesalers 


were not equipped to handle contracts 
of the size that would be placed through 
the new centralized Army buying office. 
@ Request for Exemption—The Secre- 
tary of War sent a letter in December 
to the Public Contracts Division of the 
Labor Department, asking an hour ex- 
emption from Walsh-Healey provisions 
for canners of perishable fruits and vege- 
tables. At the initial hearing, L. Metcalf 
Walling, Walsh-Healey administrator, 
told Army and Defense Commission 
men that the request was not in proper 
legal form. He said the labor provisions 
were not separable, that exemption 
from one would include exemption 


| from all (including child labor and 


sanitation clauses). 
At a reconvened hearing, the Army 
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CHECK 


In an attempt to explain to employers 
their responsibilities under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, Wesley C. Ash 
(above), western regional director of 
the Wage-Hour Division, last week 
ran a “Community Compliance 
Week” in Fresno, Calif. Question- 
naires were sent 200 employers in the 
area, so each could check his compli- 
ance with the law. Then five staff in- 
spectors toured the area to confirm 
the material submitted. Results of the 
effort were reported back to employ- 
ers at a dinner at the end of the week. 
This week Mr. Ash announced that 
this more or less painless method of 
checking compliance will probably be 
applied in other Western areas now. 


produced a letter requesting exemption 
from all Walsh-Healey labor provisions, 
but promising to restore all of the pro- 
visions except the one on hours. Wal- 
ling said “No.” He held that the prom- 
ise to restore certain provisions nullified 
the Army’s finding that the labor provi- 
sions of the act as a whole were not “in 
the public interest.” 

@ “Without Prejudice”—At a third ses- 
sion, the Army stood pat, and Walling 
marked the case closed “without preju- 
dice” to further petitioning by the War 


Department. If no solution is found, | 


the direct-bidding program presumably 


will have to wait until after the can- | 
ning season is over. The Walsh-Healey | 


Act extends only to work done after the 
contract is let. 

A.F.L. and C.I.O. representatives at 
the hearings opposed exemption. The 
canners were not represented. 
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Delivery dates 


GAS can help you meet them 


Industrial plants today are exper- 
iencing something new, strange and 
disheartening . . . the turning down 
of orders that can’t be filled within 
the time limits demanded. Delivery 
dates have become a nightmare to 
many executives. 

If you are among them, consider 
whether Gas and modern Gas equip- 
ment may not be one answer to your 
production problems. For Gas has 


CASE HISTORIES 


“No other fuel but Gas could do our 
work with such speed and at such low 
cost.""—General Metals Corporation, 
Los Angeles. 


“Drying time has been greatly re- 
duced with gas-fired equipment."’—The 
Massillon-Cleveland-Akron Sign Co., 
Massillon, Ohio. 


ior ee 


igh ae 


stepped up production for countless 
others—and may for your plant 
Where increased output, with im 
proved quality, must be obtained, 
Gas is the preferred fuel for industry. 
It is quick heating, accurately con 
trollable, flexible, economical—and 
readily adaptable to any industrial 
heating process. 

Investigate the possibilities of 
modern Gas equipment. Your gas 
company will be glad to consult with 
you and to show you how others in 
your field are using Gas to advantage 

Today—more than ever—industry 


needs speed . . . and speed means Gas, 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


INDUSTRIAL and COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Peace Formula 


Strike ends as workers 
and Phelps-Dodge agree to 
negotiate contract, effective only 
if C.1.O. wins election. 


A determined will to peace on the 
part of management and labor found a 
unique formula for settling a strike at 
the Phelps-Dodge copper fabricating 
plant in Bayway, N. J., this week. ‘The 
arrangement testifies to the resourceful- 
ness of the Department of Labor's con- 
ciliators and suggests a pattern of action 
which may be adopted in future dis- 
putes. 

The strike, which closed the plant, 
developed when the company refused to 
recognize the C.I1.O. and negotiate a 
contract with it. ‘The company’s con- 
tention was that the C.1.O. did not rep- 
resent a majority of the plant’s 1,600 
workers. ‘The company asserted it was 
prepared to negotiate if the C.1.O. 
could demonstrate its majority status. 
The union was willing to rest its de- 
mand for bargaining rights upon its abil- 
ity to poll a majority in a Labor Board 
election. 

Conciliators suggested that negotia- 
tions start at once, that an agreement 
be consummated, but that it not be op- 
erative until the Labor Board could 
come in and hold an election. Then, if 
the C.I.O. won, it was to get recogni- 
tion and the contract, now in process of 
negotiation, would be in effect. If it 
lost, the contract was to be dead, the 
C.1.0. would hold its peace. Both sides 
agreed. In a burst of good feeling, the 
C.1.O. proposed that the men work Sat- 
urday and Sunday to make up for the 
time lost on millions of dollars worth of 
national-defense contracts. 


A.F.L. CLAIMS FORD 


Pres. William Green of the American 
Federation of Labor made news this 
week with a surprise statement that his 
organization had a majority of the work- 
ers in the Ford Motor Co. Harry Ben- 
nett, Ford personnel manager, said it 
was news to him and added noncoinmit- 
ally, “We won't be run by any outside 
labor organization.” C.1.0.’s United Au- 
tomobile Workers’ Union leaders called 
it news to them and characterized it as 
“a fake” and “a dodge to take over 
Ford’s company union.” Definite news 
of any such “deal,” they said, would be 
followed by their denunciation of the 
A.F.L. unit as company-dominated. ‘To 
labor relations people it was no news 
that Ford has dealt with A.F.L. build- 
ing trade craft unions for years, that 
the A.F.L. has never attempted to or- 
ganize or bargain for Ford production 
workers. 
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The strikers’ soup-kitchen hardly had a chance to lay in supplies before a 
unique settlement ended the Phelps- Dodge strike in Bayway, N. J. Employ- 
ees who walked out not only voted to go back to work but decided to work 
Saturdays and Sundays to make up lost time on defense work, 


Wage-Hour O.K. 


United States Supreme 


Court holds fair labor standards 


law provisions constitutional in 


two important decisions. 


The broad principles of the Wages 
and Hours Law were upheld as constitu- 
tional this week in that statute’s first 
test before the United States Supreme 
Court. Two cases, finding their way up 
from Southern lower court jurisdictions, 
challenged the government’s power to 
do two fundamental things held to be 
necessary in making the law effective. 
The first, involving a protest by the 
Darby Lumber Co. of Georgia (BW 
Oct.19’40,p20), questioned the right of 
federal legislation to set hourly mini- 
mums and make time-and-a-half = 
ments mandatory. In the second, 
Cotton Co., stalking horse for a om 
of Southern cotton mills (BW—Oct.19 
’40,p20), attacked the validity of the 
industry-committee method for setting 
industry-wide pay minimums. 

e@ Unanimous Court—In both cases the 
government’s position was sustained by 
a unanimous court. Reading the decision 
Justice Stone said, “Congress, having 
adopted the policy of excluding from in- 
trastate commerce all goods produced 
for the commerce which do not conform 
to the specified labor standards, may 
choose the means reasonably adapted to 
the attainment of the permitted end 
even though they involve control over 
intrastate activities.” That a major share 
of its business was intrastate had been 


Darby’s defense. A by-product of the 
litigation was the High Court’s overrul- 
ing of a 1918 decision which had held 
unconstitutional a statute prohibiting 
interstate transportation of child-made 
goods. Lawyers suggest that this opened 
the way for direct congressional action 
on child labor unhampered by the ne- 
cessity of putting through a constitu- 
tional amendment. 

e@ Tests Coming Up—Although under- 
writing wages and hours legislation in 
principle, this week’s two cases do not 
end the litigation. Court tests await 
other aspects of the law and its adminis- 
tration before the government's powers 
and limitations can be legally delineated. 


BANK REPORTS TO EMPLOYEES 


The Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh has just issued a spe- 
cial annual report for its employees. 
Following the now accepted policy of 
many industrial firms, the bank’s em- 
ployees’ report outlines the year’s ac- 
complishments, long-run objectives, and 
plans of immediate interest. Like the 
report to its stockholders, the special 
report carries a statement of the bank’s 
financial position. 


PEACEFUL NEGOTIATIONS 


In sharp contrast to the bitter strife 
which preceded the signing of a union 
agreement for its plant in California 
(BW—Nov.30’40,p57), Vultee Aircraft 
concluded a month of peaceful negotia- 
tions with the International Association 
of Machinists for its expanding plant in 
Nashville, Tenn. 

A contract, signed recently, covers 
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about 900 workers but when the expan- 
sion program is completed by summer, 
it will blanket 6,000 employees. It out- 
laws strikes and lockouts and establishes 
wage scales running from 50¢ an hour 
for “non-productive employees” to 
$1.25 an hour for skilled workmen. 
Other terms call for a 40-hour week 
and overtime pay, vacations with pay, 
military leave and settlement of dis- 
putes by arbitration. 


WAGE-CHISELING PENALTY 


Until last week, final approval of a 
two-year contract between Philadelphia 
scrap-metal operators and three A.F’.L. 
unions had been delayed by a contro- 


versial clause. ‘That clause provided a | 


double-pay penalty for employers caught 
chiseling on wage scales resulting from 
a recent strike (BW—Dec.21'40,p16). 
Operators vowed this provision was il- 
legal, and therefore void. 

Finally, after an all-night verbal row, 
the clause was modified and left in the 
agreement—a half-way victory for both 
sides. Under the new plan, any sus- 
pected operator is hailed before a court 
of three employers and three union 
men. The case is heard, the judges vote. 
If the operator is found guilty, he antes 
up the exact amount of the back pay, 


provided it is his first offense. ‘The sec- | 


ond offense calls for a double ante. In 
case of a tie vote, three more judges are 
enlisted—an employer, a unionist, and 
an outsider. After that, there is the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


MANAGEMENT HUDDLE 


Industrial relations problems under 
present emergency conditions will be 
discussed at the annual Personnel Con- 
ference of the American Management 
Association, in Chicago, Feb. 12-14. 

This confereace annually attracts 
more than 1,500 executives with person- 
nel responsibilities. Planned by com- 
mittees of executives under the direction 
of Harold F. North, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations for Swift & Co., the ses- 
sions will be built around these topics: 
Sound Industrial Relations Policies Un- 
der the Present Emergency; Bringing 
About a Better Understanding Between 
Management and Labor; Current Prac- 
tices and Procedures in Conciliation; 
Principles of Learning as Applied to 
Business and Industrial Training; Prob- 
lems in Organizing Intensive Job In- 
struction; Use of Motion Pictures in 
Training Work; An Experience Story 
of Intensive Training Techniques; Slide 
Films and Other Visual Aids in ‘Train- 
ing Work; Foreman-Training Tech- 
niques; Industrial Psychology; Funda- 
mentals of Personnel Administration; 
Employee Financial Security. There 
will be two concurrent sessions on job 
evaluation and the practical application 
of psychology. 
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$100 fora . 
Vacation Cruise to Rio? 


You wouldn't hesitate a minute, if you could pack up and take a 
pleasure trip to Rio and back for $100. You'd never let a value like 
that go by. So why not investigate the exceptional values that 
Gilbert Quality Papers assure for your letterheads, envelopes, 
ledger papers, bristols and other business writing needs! 


Here are the extra values you get when you entrust Gilbert Quality 
Papers to carry and protect the daily transactions of your business: 


EXTRA WORTH. Gilbert Quality Papers are made in America’s largest mill 
devoted exclusively to the production of fine new-cotton-fibre-content busi- 
mess papers. This permits efficient buying of raw materials and ability to 
give extra paper beauty and life without extra cost. 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS. Gilbert Quality Papers permit more clerical and steno 
graphic efficiency, with less paper wastage, thus encouraging more profits 
through lower operating costs. 


EXTRA SAFETY. Your business prestige will be more carefully protected, and 
your business records kept longer, with Gilbert Quality Papers. 


All Gilbert Quality Papers are available through your letterpress printer, 
lithographer or engraver. Discuss your needs with him. If you desire, a 
complete portfolio of Gilbert Quality Papers will be sent on your request, 
which must be written on your business letterhead. The Gilbert Paper 
Co., Menasha, Wisconsin, Producers of Extra-Value Business Writing Papers. 
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Satisfied em- 

ployees work better... 

and a plant cafeteria does 

much to keep them happy. 

Here good food is served at reason- 

able prices, at convenient hours, 

in a friendly atmosphere where 

plant and office relax together. 

You'll find Pick-built cafeterias 

in plants of every size because 

our engineers know how to de- 

sign them to fit all conditions 
and budgets. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC. 
2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 


© Without cost or obliga- 
tion, a Pick Engineer will 
gladly discuss your employee- 

feeding problem, suggest 
equipment, estimate costs alae 
you need modernization of present 
facilities or a completely new installation. 
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No Man’s Land? 


Disputes between unions 
put beyond judicial intervention 
as high court holds trust law 
inapplicable in such cases. 


In a decision in the Anheuser-Busch 


| case, the United States Supreme Court 


held this week that disputes between 


| labor unions do not come within the 


purview of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
Hailed by jurists as a landmark, the 


| five-to-two verdict effectively limits the 
| power of trust-busting Assistant Attor- 


ney General Thurman Amold in his 
campaign against labor unions allegedly 
guilty of monopolistic practices. The 
ruling laid down by the court in this 
case also took the bench out of the 
arena of inter-union jurisdictional con- 
flict with the flat dictum that jurisdic- 
tional problems are union affairs not 


| subject to judicial intervention. 
| @ Strongly Worded Dissent—The deci- 


sion came as a surprise to many lawyers 
and was characterized by a sharp divi- 
sion among the court’s justices which 
found expression in a strongly worded 
dissent by Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Roberts. 

Principals in the Anheuser-Busch case 
were the officers of two A.F.L. unions 
(the carpenters and machinists), the 
Department of Justice, and the brewery 
itself. ‘The case began as a jurisdictional 
dispute between the two unions. ‘The 
carpenters claimed jurisdiction over mill- 
wrights employed by the company in 
erecting and dismantling machinery. 
Their claim ignored the fact that these 
millwrights were members of the ma- 
chinists’ union and that they worked 
under a contract between the machin- 
ists’ union and the brewery. 

e Strike for Jurisdiction—A strike of all 
carpenters employed by Anheuser-Busch 
crippled operations at the St. Louis 
main plant. The sole strike demand was 
jurisdiction over the millwrights. ‘The 
company went into court for relief, 
pleading for an injunction against the 
carpenters on the ground that it was 
bound by contract to deal with the 
machinists’ organization. At this point 
in the proceedings Thurman Arnold 
stepped in and got indictments under 
the Sherman Act against carpenter 
union officitls on charges ¢f seeking to 
force Anheuser-Busch to enter a com- 
bination with them in restraint of trade. 


On his right to get convictions under - 


such indictments, Amold based his pro- 
gram to outlaw monopolistic practices 
by labor organizations. 

A majority of the court stated that, 
while jurisdictional disputes intensified 
industrial conflict, they were an attri- 
bute of the development of craft and 
industrial unions and as such—a sort of 


historical process—the court did 
have the power to outlaw them. In 
dissent Justice Roberts said that 
court, by disbarring itself from taki; 
hand in such disputes, was in ¢ 
legislating “radically” in matters 
Congress had refused to act. 

@ Other Actions Affected—Two pen 
Arnold indictments will be quashe: 
the decision. These involve the | 
national Longshoremen’s Union in \ew 
York City and the teamsters in Ney 
Orleans—both A.F.L. affiliates. Similar 
actions against unions engaged in 
dictional disputes have been in abcy- 
ance pending the Anheuser-Busch deci- 
sion. The 21 consent decrees secured 
by Amold will not be affected by 
the case. They cover only situations 
where unions have combined with em- 
ployers to fix prices and restrict certain 
practices judged to be in restraint of 
trade. Arnold’s power to proceed 
against such operations was not checked 
at all, for the majority decision said 
that unions are beyond the Sherman 
Act only “so long as a union acts in its 
self-interest and does not combine with 
non-labor groups.” Under Arnold’s ad- 
ministration 5] criminal antitrust build- 
ing cases have been brought of which 
33 involve labor. 


Conciliation Foiled 


Strikes in defense plants 
continue despite federal efforts. 
Meanwhile, three big industries 
keep up peaceful wage talks. 


In three important industrial fields, 
union-management negotiations looking 
toward wage adjustments were proceed- 
ing peacefully this week. ‘These negoti- 
ations affected steel, electrical manu- 
facturing, and shipping. Involved were 
such giant employers as United States 
Steel, Crucible, Jones and Laughlin, 
General Electric, Westinghouse, and 
American Merchant Marine Institute. 
At mid-week, however, six strikes in 
plants having defense orders continued 
despite efforts of federal conciliators to 
find a basis for peace. 
eI. H. C. Tieup Continued—Interna 
tional Harvester’s big Chicago tractor 
plant, normally employing 6,500 was 
down tight as 5,500 C.1.O. members 
who had walked off the job prolonged 
their stay-away into the second week 
The union’s original demands were: (| 
Abolition of all piece work; (2) a 75¢ 
an-hour minimum wage; (3) adjustment 
of individual wage inequalities; and (+4 
a cash bonus for drafted men. The 1 
luctance of the union to climb down 
from its original demands and bargain 
for anything less blocked conciliators’ 
efforts. The union is the Farm Equip- 
ment Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
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until a short time ago a branch of 
C.1.0.’s steel workers. 

\nother Harvester plant, in Rock 
Falls, Ilinois, was also strike-bound. 


Here, the F.E.W.O.C. was competing | 


with an independent union for bargain- 


ing rights. The Rock Falls plant em- | 
ploys only 250 men and makes coil | 


springs, but Harvester management was 


not too concerned with getting a settle- | 
ment there, concentrating its attention | 


on Chicago. 

eA War of Attrition—The Allis-Chal- 
mers strike, near Milwaukee (BW — 
Feb.1’41,p41), entered its third week 
Wednesday with no formula for peace 
in sight. It looked as though it had 
resolved itself into a war of attrition 
with each side trying to wear the other 
down. 

Other strikes affecting defense orders 
were small, not considered serious by 
Washington officials. ‘hey involved the 
Universal Cyclops Steel Co. of Bridge- 
ville, Pa.; the Mountain State Steel 
Foundry at Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
the Standard ‘lool Co. of Cleveland. 


LEGAL CURB ON NLRB 


A drastic curb on the powers of the 
National Labor Relations Board is 
promised if the Supreme Court upholds 
this week’s decision of Philadelphia's 
Third Federal Court of Appeals in the 
Newark Morning Ledger Co. case. 

Facts of the case are: ‘The publishing 
firm has a contract with the American 
Newspaper Guild. Some time ago, in a 
period of reorganization, Agnes lahy, a 
union member, was discharged. ‘lhe 
A.N.G. filed a complaint with the Labor 
Board, charging discrimination against 
Miss Fahy. ‘The board, after an investi- 
gation, ordered her reinstatement. ‘The 
company appealed to the courts. 

The court’s unanimous decision set 
aside the board’s order on the ground 
that the board’s authority to intervene 
in labor-management affairs was limited 
to the time before a labor contract was 
signed. After a contract exists, the court 
held, legal redress under its terms must 
be sought in a federal district court. For 
the Labor Board to take a hand after a 
contract is operative was declared an in- 
vasion of the court’s jurisdiction. 


APPRENTICE PROGRESS 


Latest figures on state apprenticeship 
programs, revealed last week by the Pub- 
lic Administration Clearing House, show 
that California nas had the fastest rate 
of growth with over 6,000 youths in- 
ducted into apprenticeship in varied 
industries since slightly more than a 
year ago. 

With 105 local joint apprenticeship 
councils and seven state committees rep- 
resenting employers and labor, the Cali- 
fornia program is second only to that 
in Wisconsin. 
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The Grinding Wheel 
in Modern Industry 
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Precision (obtained by abra- 
sives) is the key to modern 
metal working progress. The 


grindin 
in the 


g wheel is a vital tool 
production of the air- 


plane, truck, tractor and tank— 
in railroad, agriculture and 


marine 


equipment and in the 


modern utilities of the home. 


WHEN IT'S A GRINDING PROBLEM, CALL IN NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 


‘ 
\ 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, 


a 
mass. nn 
MASS: 


AND CLOTH 
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COMMODITIES 


Stockpiles Grow 


Accumulated supplies bul- 
wark home industry against 
shortages—and keep materials 
from unfriendly nations. 


The struggle to assure the United 
States adequate supplies of industrial 
raw materials—and, by the same token, 
to restrain prices—is in the critical stage. 
This is highlighted by official efforts in 
Washington to win voluntary coopera- 
tion from producers and marketers of 
wool, copper, lumber, and zinc (see 
charts on front cover). 

Behind the scenes, Uncle Sam is 

manipulating world supplies of strategic 
raw materials. This has for its primary 
purpose the protection of home indus- 
try from shortage, but it is highly effect- 
ive as a weapon in the intensified eco- 
nomic warfare because it keeps essential 
raw materials out of the hands of un- 
friendly nations. 
@ Less Limelight—It has been dwarfed, 
as an instrument of economic war, by 
the fight over the lease-lend bill. It isn’t 
as dramatic, perhaps, as the program for 
freezing all foreign credits in this coun- 
try. And it has had less fanfare than the 
licensing program which bars exports of 
scores of machine tools, airplane gaso- 
line and lubricants, iron and steel scrap, 
and a long list of steel products to all but 
our friends. 

What the government has done is 
shown in the following table comparing 
peak-year requirements of the recent 
past with stockpiles (figures in long 
tons): 

Recent Peak Stockpile 
Consumption Jan. 7* 
950,000 2,148,220 

87,800 165,000 

556,237¢ 200,000 
Tengeten ...... 1,250 
Graphite 411 
Antimony 6,250 
Rubber 183,998 


Manganese 
Tin 


* On hand, afloat, or on order. Does not in- 
clude Treasury stocks or supplies of private 
industry. 

+ Supply apparently available for year 1937. 

t Not available. 


e Beyond the Figures—These figures on 
the stockpile are not entirely self-ex- 
planatory. For example, much of the 
material reported as stockpile is not yet 
in hand. In fact, a large portion still is 
on order (see tabulation at the right). 
Moreover, the Treasury declines to make 
public any figures on how it has spent its 
$60,000,000 appropriation for critical 
raw materials. And, finally, the govern- 
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ment long ago advised rubber and tin 
consuming industries to build up their 
own reserve supplies. Figures aren’t 
available for tin, but private holdings 
of rubber in this country on Dec. 31 
were a bit over 200,000 tons. 

Because of various efforts, both gov- 
ernmental and private, to avoid short- 
ages, a few situations may be described 
as over the top and some others as well 
in hand. We're over the top on man- 
ganese (due to extensive purchases 
abroad and the campaign to develop do- 
mestic production) and on quicksilver 
(with high prices so stimulating domes- 
tic production that we not only are 
meeting home requirements but are 
taking care of England as well). Every- 
thing is under control in tin and rubber, 
thanks to large imports, and in quartz 
crystals due to ample home production. 
e Some Difficulties—That the situation 
is not nearly so happy in several other 
raw materials has been frequently her- 
alded in the press. As noted above, diffi- 
culties are very apparent in copper, zinc, 
lumber, and wool. 

Unique is the situation in zinc. Brit- 
ain relied on the refineries in Belgium 
and northern France for its supplies. 
Ever since those smelters were captured 


by the Nazis, England has been f: 

to fall back on this country. We 

get plenty of ore and concentr: 
from Canada and Mexico in case ot 
domestic shortage—but our refiner 
pacity is inadequate. The zinc pe 
taking advantage of the five-year a 
tization rule, are rushing new plan 
pacity and will be in a much more 
fortable position by the middle of 
year. Voluntary rationing of sup; 
has been the vogue for some time, 
priorities enforced by the governn 
now seem inevitable. 

e@ South American Copper—To reli 
the tight situation in copper, the guy- 
ernment has contracted for 200,000 t: 
from South America (largely fi 
Chile). At 10¢ a lb., this item come 
$44,800,000. The copper will start ar- 
riving late this month and presumably 
will be turned over to the Army and 
Navy for rationing against their con- 
tracts (by which means it can be im- 
ported duty free). This seems, at least 
momentarily, to have imparted a calmer 
tone to the copper market. 

The sharp spurt in the price of wool 
arises from uncertainties of imports from 
Australia and South Africa and to very 
large government purchases of woolen 
goods. The United States normally im- 
ports substantial quantities of apparel 
wool to supplement the domestic clip. 
e Supply vs. Demand—This country’s 
wool output last year was 450,000,000 


What's in the Stockpile 


The Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
financing largely the stockpiles in tin, 
rubber, and manganese, has given 
Congress what amounts to a progress 
report on its activities. The Treasury, 
which has spent most of a $60,000,- 
000 appropriation for various other 
strategic raw materials, has clamped 
the lid of secrecy on what it has 
bought and how much it has spent. 


Tons 


Chrome ore 

South African 

Philippine 
Copper—Latin American 
Graphite—Madagascar 
Manganese ore 

Far Eastern 


Tungsten trioxide—Domestic. . . . 
Tin 
Far Eastern 
Bolivian 
Antimony, wolframite, and tin— 
China (amounts undetermined) 


on Hand 
2,352 


* Includes 40,070 tons for which purchase contract is not yet executed. 


What the RFC has done, as reported 
to Congress on Jan. 27, is indicated 
by the following table of purchases. 
It will be seen in the tabulation that 
much of the stockpile program still is 
on order. And one very large item— 
the advance payment of $90,000,000 
to China for undetermined amounts 
of antimony, wolframite, and tin—is 
distinctly in the “if and when” class. 


Amount ° 
Involved 


$1,750,000 
780,000 


Tons 


on Order 


Tons 
Afloat 


3,898 


100,000 
100,000 


200,000 


2,140,000 
1,800,000 


44,800,000 
35,200 


15,434,000 
9,254,000 
46,256,000 


447,040 
276,000 
1,335,000 
21,343 
1,250 2,875,000 
54,295* 
90,000 


84,000,000 
100,000,000 


90,000,000 
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Ib. Imports in the first 11 months of 
the year were 182,000,000 Ib., 100,000,- 
0@0 Ib. greater than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1939 and the largest since 
1923. The high rate of imports would 
reassure the industry but for the fact 
that the Army has ordered, for delivery 
between July 1, 1940, and Aug. 1, 1941, 
goods that will require 240,000,000 Ib. 


F'xpectations are that we will consume | 


well over 700,000,000 Ib. of wool this 
year, and mills have been urgent bid- 
ders for all available supplies. 

Lumber has been among the most 
troublesome materials. Producers, on 
the pan in Washington, insist the price 
markups have come after products have 
left the mills . (BW —Jan.18’41,p16). 
The federal authorities, meanwhile, de- 
clare that the price must come down or 
the industry faces conscription of its 
facilities. 

Other industrial raw-material situa- 
tions, most of which have received very 
little public attention, include: 


e Chromium—This is widely used in 
alloying, plating, manufacturing refrac- | 
tory brick and other such materials, and | 


in chemicals. The Treasury is under- 
stood to have obtained undisclosed sup- 


plies, and exploitation of domestic low- | 
grade ores is being encouraged. Imports | 


from Africa suffer from shipping difh- 
culties. 

e Graphite—Chief difficulty is in get- 
ting the grade used in making crucibles. 
This comes largely from the French 


island of Madagascar, which is subject | 


to at least partial blockade. 


e Asbestos—Canadian grades are plenti- 


ful but the higher qualities, obtained 
from South Africa, are subject to ship- 
ping disruptions. 


e Mica—The unpleasant prospect of a | 


shortage of high-grade mica from India 
is accelerating domestic output. Mica is 
used extensively in electrical devices, 
and is essential in certain aircraft acces- 
sories such as spark plugs. If our pro- 
gram were to reach the goal of 50,000 
planes a year, experts feel that the 
world’s ability to supply enough mica 
would be seriously tested. 

@ Industrial Diamonds—The supply has 
for some time been protected by the ex- 
port license system, but extensive smug- 
gling is reported. It has not yet been 
thought advisable to accumulate a re- 
serve supply, but a crackdown on smug- 
gling is imminent. 

¢ Tungsten—Vital for hardening steels 
and a basic ingredient in many indus- 
trial cutting tools, home output has been 
stepped up until it meets about one- 
third of current requirements. However, 
there is still a decided shortage because 
of difficulty of getting supplies from 
China, principal producer. And Ameri- 
can representatives in South America 
persistently find themselves outbid for 
Latin American output. It is safe to pre- 
dict that we shortly will overbid all com- 
ers in South America. 
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If MAILING means $$ Overtime... 


It doesn’t take many extra hours at time 
and-one-half to offset an operating budget .. . Ii 
mailing is the cause of overtime in your office, th: 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter can be a budget saver 

Printing Meter postage directly on envelopes 
takes less time than moistening and sticking ordinary 
stamps... The Meter prints stamp, postmark and 
your own advertisement, seals the envelope flap 
all in the turn of a die. The Meter provides any kind 
of postage needed, takes less time than separating 
and sticking ordinary stamps. Even on mixed mail 
—letters, bulky packages, parcel post, the Meter 
often does the job in half the previous time. 

The Postage Meter gives absolute postage 
protection, automatically accounts for postage, too 
Metered Mail doesn’t wait in the postoflice for 
postmarking or cancelling, can make earlier trains 

It doesn’t take much overtime mailing to pay 
for a Postage Meter . . . to end mailing overtime. Call 
our nearest office for a demonstration in your office 
...or send the coupon —now! 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER Co. 


1427 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn . . . Branches in principal 
cities. Consult your telephone directory 4. . In Canada 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Ltd. 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 
1427 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


0 Mail me “The Great Grimblestone Survey"’ 
0 When may we have a demonstration ? 
Name 

Company 

Address 


Commodities ¢ 5] 


Where \WItl s Easentid 


Specify 
THE ALL-ASBESTOS prefabricated DUCT 


FOR BETTER HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


CAREYDUCT ‘‘hushes’’ fan noises; reduces ‘‘speak- 
ing tube"’ effects. Air velocities may be increased 
without noise, permitting use of smaller sizes—a 
saving in both materials cost and labor. 


ting on job easy and rapid. 


= 
CAREYDUCT is ive pebble’ 
can't rust or rot. ‘Makes: &- 
smoother, better-looking, 
more efficient job. Size for 
size, it costs LESS than insu- - 
lated metal duct. Write today 
for full details — address 
Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY - Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
IN CANADA: THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, LTD. Office and Factory: 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q 


YOU WILL LIKE THESE 
MODERN WOOD BOOKCASES 
AND FILING CABINETS 


These modern, streamlined Globe-Wernicke 
wood filing cabinets and sectional book- 
cases are excellent examples of fine wood 
craftsmanship . .-. new features ... new 
designs . . . new finishes. 


Globe-Wernicke offers a wide selection of 
stock and special wood or steel business 
equipment and supplies designed to speed 
up routine, save time and money. Consult 
our local dealer who will welcome an oppor- 
tunity to serve you ... or write direct to 
us for information. 


This modern two-drawer wood file with 
legs is convenient for use beside a desk. 
Combines the charm and beauty of 
wood with latest and best mechanical 
features. Made in two, three and four- 
drawer sizes. 


Tri-Guard Feature 
for faster filing 
an 

Guides slide on 3 
rods which act as 
“sway-check.” 
Contents cannot 
slump and index- 
ing is always 
visible. 


dhe Globe-Wernicke Co. 
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FINANCE 
Squeezing Harde: 


New SEC rule clever! 
disguises intent to force gradu: 
disintegration of public utility 
holding companies. 


There’s more than one way to os 
a cat, as any old timer will tell , 

And there’s more than one way to ies 
up a holding company, as the ‘Securitic 
and Exchange Commission is proving 

Under the so-called death sentenc: 

of the Public Utility Act of 1935, th: 
SEC is charged with forcing the hold 
ing companies in the electric field to 
simplify their financial structures and 
to integrate their properties geograph 
ically. Theoretically the way to carry 
out the death sentence’s injunctions 
would be to set out straightforwardly to 
do as stipulated. But the utilities have 
a habit of fighting back which often 
makes the direct approach awkward. 
@ Clauses That Help—All this being 
the case, the commission finds clauses 
in the Public Utility Act which have 
nothing to do with the death sentence 
but can be made to help to the same 
end. For example, the SEC is em- 
powered to pass on all aspects of any 
sale of securities. 

Just how the power over new issues 

could be made to work in behalf of the 
death sentence was demonstrated a year 
ago in the Consumers Power case (BW 
—Jan.6’40,p18) and the Dayton Power 
& Light case (BW—Feb.17’40,p49). 
@ When Bonds Can Be Sold—Briefly 
what the SEC said was this: “Holding 
companies may sell new bonds to re- 
fund existing bond issues. They can 
sell bond issues to raise new moncy 
provided they show no _ disposition 
eternally to sell bonds -and thereby 
render topheavy the financial structure. 
But, if any company looks as though it 
might have plenty of bonds outstand- 
ing, it will have to sell common stock 
when it wants to raise new money.” 

On the face of it, this interpretation 
of the law hasn’t anything to do with 
the death sentence. But consider how 
it works. If the subsidiary of a holding 
company wants to raise new money and 
is required to sell stock, the parent has 
to buy a fixed percentage of the new 
stock issue if it is to retain its propor- 
tionate ownership of the subsidiary. If 
it hasn’t the money (and how many 
holding companies have much idle 
cash?) it will have to let all the stock 
go to the public and its interest in the 
subsidiary gradually will be eroded away. 
@A More Sweeping Rule—However, 
the fact is that very few utilities have 
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needed new money in any quantity over 
recent years. Consequently, the SEC 
rule on this point has little effect as a 
preaker-up of holding companies. So 
now SEC comes with a new rule which 
js much more sweeping in its effect. 
The commission says (in an appendix 
to an opinion issued in connection with 
El Paso Electric Co.’s recent financing) 
that its policy has been simply to be 
less strict with refunding issues. Now 
the SEC has decided that “there are 
several practical administrative consid- 
erations which seem to require that 
refunding issues should measure up to 
as strict standards as issues for new 
money.” 
e May Require Stock Sale—In other 
words, the subsidiary facing a bond 
maturity may be required to raise the 
money by the sale of common stock. 
Bear in mind that utilities have sold 
$5,881,000,000 worth of securities in 
the last six years, and remember that 
fully 95% were to refund outstanding 
issues. That gives some idea of why 
this latest Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission squeeze play is significant, and 
it emphasizes the fact that the commis- 
sion apparently has come to the point 
of a showdown on the six-year-old 
death sentence (BW —Feb1’41,p14). 


More Homes 


Rise of 15% in 1940 


mortgage lending comes in face 
of steadily mounting costs. Rents 
rise more slowly. 


The year 1940 fulfilled its promise as 
a home building year, contributing a 
15% gain to the upsurge in national 
prosperity. Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board estimates, based on_ virtually 
complete returns, place total urban 
home financing by all types of mortgage 
lenders at $4,031,368,000 for 1940, 
against $3,506,563,000 for 1939. 

This large increase was accomplished 
in the face of a fairly substantial rise 
in construction costs, demonstrating 
how strong was the demand for new 
housing. Risssien, the rise in rents 
was by no means commensurate with 
the upturn in construction costs. 
© How Percentages Compare—Such 
costs rose 54% from the end of 1939 
to the end of 1940, with labor mount- 
ing 7.8% and prices of building mate- 
tials averaging 4.4% higher. On the 
other hand, the National Industrial 
Conference Board index records a rise 
of only 1.1% in rents during 1940. 

During 1940, as in 1939, the savings 
and loan associations were the largest 
mortgage lenders, putting $1,283,628,- 
000 of this business on their books, 
compared with $1,058,206,000 in the 
preceding year. 
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THE MARKETS 


Those Opulent Brokers 


Mid-summer 1932 spelled depression 
bottom for most folks, but not for those 
who bought memberships on securities 
and commodities exchanges about that 
time and wish to sell them now. Prices 
for seats merely steadied a while in the 
blackest days, then resumed their to- 
boggan slide. 

The buyer of a Big Board member- 
ship for $625,000 in 1929 wouldn't re- 
ceive enough for it now to buy 180 
shares of A. T. & TI’. stock. High 1941 
price, $35,000, was obtained by Benja- 
min Feiner, Jr., specialist in Chrysler, 
who sold last month the membership 
that cost him $120,000 in 1933—and re- 


turned to advertising diapers and 
hetti spooneries through Classifi 
Broadcast Advertising, an agency he 
created last year. Other members, wl 
might like to quit brokerage and tak 
their losses on high-priced exch 


Atias Corporation 


Dividend No. 18 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


Notice I8 HEREBY GIVEN 
dividend of 75¢ per share for t 
quarter ending February | 
has been declared on the ¢ 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corpora 
payable March 1, 1941 to holders o 
such stock of record at the se of 
business February 14, 1941 
Water A. Pererson, Treasurer 


February 3, 1941. 
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Where accuracy is essential, 
dust is dangerous. Dust-contami- 
nated air can, and will, affect the 
accuracy of delicate instruments 
... play havoc with efficient pro- 
duction all the way from the 
smallest precision parts to the 
largest machine tools. 

Hundreds of America’s great 
plants are successfully using 


“Dust In Industry” is a 24-page book of 
dust facts that will well repay reading. 
A copy will be sent on request. 


BUELL ENGINEERING CO., INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or S F. Sturtevant Co. 


Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Col- 
lectors for efficient, economical 
dust control. The Buell Dust 
Technician in or near your city 
will be glad to explain the many 
advantages of Buell (van Ton- 
geren) equipment and give you 
expert advice on the most prac- 
tical solution to your dust prob- 
lem. You are invited to consult 
thé B.D.T. without obligation 


DUST COLLECTORS 
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fabulous sums COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 


1926 =100 


are frequently offered for clues to 
the solution of problems of one wiyttletyat lle, 


kind or another. 


: 50 Industrials 
a business problem sath ka! 


can often be solved—at small cost il afl t , 
+ 


—through an advertisement in the 
“clues” section of Business Week. +] 


the audience a 


“ ” : : prrtisrtsrsstssrtsritirial . Week's High 
assured “clues” advertisers is the coos a pans. dit 


active management of American Week's lew 
business and industry nationally, as 
represented by 117,000 Business 


Week  subscri | t ! | 
aa vel dabetreety ep 


use “clues” ads 20 Rail 


for solving problems of ‘“oppor- 
tunities” offered or wanted in Em- 
ployment, Property, Product, Busi- 
ness, or Special Services as asso- 
ciated with the administration of 
American business and industry. 


pertisitiiiy 


e e e 20 Deseiti tints tistisiitirirtiseltisitisiirtiritisritisirisirtiiitiiis 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
“Clues” ade appear in first and third 1940 1941 


desuce of the month. Copy required 9 
days in advance of the date of scheduled Dato. Standard Statistics Co © BUSINESS WEEK 


issues. Rate 50¢ a word —- minimum 
cael os tae catia eae tae seats, envy such a man who has some Board stocks, from large estates and 
ener line to fall back on. English holdings, were sold during Janu- 
. More than 1,800,000 shares of Big ary in the over-counter market. Such 

- off-market liquidation has been increas- 

aa a cemeditedl ing while exchange volume, and prices, 

b ateas BPTI — have declined. Commodity futures mar- 


kets have suffered through fears of pri- 
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G market means an end to the necessity 
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instrumental in establishing the exalted position of © table below with their high and low 
Continental Red Seal Engines than its absolute since 1920) are in some cases less than 


dependability. A dependability that inspires confi- P , , 
dence where jobs have to be done. \ 4% of peak prices, set mostly in 1929: 


Whether the job is for oil fields, industry. agriculture. _ Exchange High Low = Last 

transportation, road building or aviation, there is an Chicago Bd. of Trade. . $62,000 $550 

ever-increasing d d for Continental Red 1. ¥. Commodity .... 400 
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Low volume of trading, of course, is 

principal reason for the disinterest in 

seats. And low volume has been blamed 

on (1) restrictive government policies, 

(2) disruption of world trade, (3) con- 

trols on futures trading, (4) taxation, 

(5) lag of public speculative interest, 
and (6) future uncertainties. 
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Nazi Stranglehold 


Resources and manpower 
of occupied countries are fed 
into German economic machine. 
Unscrambling will be difficult. 


Germany is losing no time in build- 
ing its mew economic order in the 
countries which it has already occupied. 

In Belgium, according to reports just 

received by the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington, the entire econ- 
omy is rapidly being coordinated with 
the German. The Germans are printing 
“occupation marks’’—not backed by gold 
or other securities—which are in circu- 
lation throughout the country, just as 
they are in Holland and in occupied 
France. This currency, though called 
marks, is issued only for circulation 
within the areas occupied by the Ger- 
man military forces. It is not legal 
tender in Germany and its importation 
into Germany is prohibited. 
e Banks Under Supervisor—All of Bel- 
gium’s banks are now under the control 
of a German supervisor who has control 
over all transactions. International pay- 
ments for all of the countries now occu- 
pied by Germany and for Italy, Sweden, 
Finland, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece must clear through 
Berlin. 

Some figures hint at the extent to 
which occupied countries are being 
drained. The Danish Minister of Com- 
merce revealed last August that in four 
months after the seizure of his country, 
the Reich had converted a small Ger- 
man credit into an 800,000,000 crown 
debt to Denmark. Part of this was 
cost of the German occupation but a 
far greater percentage represented goods 
taken from Denmark. In the eight 
months to Jan. 1 it is estimated 
that Germany borrowed 1,500,000,000 
crowns—an amount equaling Denmark’s 
total exports in a full normal year. 

In all three of the great Western 
countries occupied by Germany last 
summer—Holland, Belgium, and north- 
em France, the pattern is the same. 
Jewish properties generally are being 
expropriated without compensation, but 
other owners of the so-called “key” 
industries which Germany’s new-order 
~ insists be located in the Reich 

ave been paid in marks for whatever 
machines have been commandeered by 
the German war industries. In France, 
the Citroen automobile factory has been 
pretty well shorn of its most modern 
machines. So has the Matford plant, 
according to recent reports. But the 
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Renault automobile factory is said to 


be operating again, in part on business 
for the French zone and in part on 
orders from Berlin. 
@ Large Orders 
the last six weeks the Nazis have an- 
nounced that they are placing large 
orders in the occupied zones. All of 
these apparently are for civilian mate- 
rials, a fact obviating the sabotage 
threat that would exist if the former 
enemy plants were turning out war 
materials. In every case, the owner is 
paid for his goods but is forced to share 
the profits with the Germans in propor- 
tion to the volume of German orders. 
Fresh supplies of raw materials are 
available only on order from the Ger- 
man control authorities. In many cases, 
stocks on hand at the time of the inva- 
sion were taken by the Germans. 

In Belgium, for instance, in the great 
cotton marketing center at Ghent, the 
Germans requisitioned 52,000 bales of 
cotton out of total stocks of 80,000 or 
90,000 bales; they paid for the cot- 
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NEXT STOP ST.LOUIS / 


AND My STopis HOTEL Mlaylair 7 


TOPS IW FOOD B& SERVICE -AND RIGHT DOWNTOWN 


ACME Visible Wage éHour 
PAYROLL CALCULATOR 


i 


i No Figuring... 
sit No Machine Work 
...-No Mistakes! 


TELLS at a glance exact 
pay due any employes 
Regular, Overtime, Tota 
100% accurate and 6 
time-saving. 261 wage 
tables visibly arranged 


for instant reference. % 


Write hour to 60 hour perio 
80¢ to $1.50 per hour in Ya 
TODAY for steps. $1 BO to $2 00 in2% 
10-Day Trial Offer! steps IDEAL FOR AL! 
PAY PERIODS; weekly, two weekly, semi-montiyand 
monthly as Wage and Hour Law requires computa 
tion on the basis of single workweek. COMPAC] 
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ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. 
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of a D-c installation. 


N the past, D-c Control Equipment for Cranes stood head and 
shoulders above A-c. Plants frequently went to the expense 
of purchasing motor-generator sets to get the better performance 


Now—this has been completely changed. The economies of 
using available A-c. power can still be had without a great 
sacrifice in accuracy and low up-keep cost. The new EC&™ al! 
A-c Magnetic Control gives results previously impossible to 
obtain on A-c cranes—elimination of the mechanical load- 
brake; extreme accuracy in inching; and smooth 
operation without danger of overspeeding. 

Many installations of this new all A-c Control 
are now in service on overhead, whirler, boom 
and bridge cranes. There may be one in your 
vicinity which you can inspect. Write us. The 
Electric Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MOTOR CONTROLS - BRAKES LIMIT STOPS =MAGNETS 
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price, but at a fixed rate of exchange 
slightly below the normal level. 

@ Operation at Low Levels—Almost all 
industries in the occupied regions are 
operating at only a fraction of prewar 
levels, partly because of a lack of raw 
mater’ partly because of the loss of 
their foreign markets. Coal is rationed 
throughout this region. 

Evidence indicates that Germany’s 
trade agreements with reighboring 
countries have produced less supplies 
than was expected. Possible sapleel 
tions are shortages, transport difficulties, 
reluctance of supplying countries to de- 
plete stocks, sabotage. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the 

war, it is going to be very difficult to 
unscramble the business amalgamations 
which are being made by the Germans. 
German capital is buying into all kinds 
of plants, and in many cases the foreign 
indaien is being merged into much 
larger home units ih the Reich. Ger- 
mans have recently acquired a majority 
interest in the great Belgian-controlled 
banks in Yugoslavia, and in Belgian and 
French mining properties in Rumania 
and Yugoslavia. 
@ Every Key Industry—Before Hitler's 
new order is rounded out, Germans are 
expected to hold a controlling interest 
in every key industry and every major 
bank in southeastern Europe. 

During the last few weeks, great num- 
bers of unemployed workers in Holland, 


A New Zealander, Rewi Alley, is the 
founder, and field secretary, of Chi- 
nese Industrial Cooperatives, a move- 
ment to revive Chinese handicrafts. 


Belgium, and France have been con- 
scripted for labor in Germany. At first, 
all transfers of workers to Germany was 
on a voluntary basis, but when many 
laborers refused to leave their homes, 
the Germans took away their ration 
cards. For a time labor convoys of 
1,500 to 2,000 men left Belgium each 
week for the Reich, most of them routed 
to the new Hermann Goering ore 
mines, steel mills and arms factories. 


How to overcome 


the 20 basic problems 


of personal selling 


Here's a book to help any salesman improve his sales 
and earnings by use of a workable technique based on 
the 20 principal problems encountered in personal selling. 
In an entirely new approach, based on an intensive study 
of actual sales interviews and salesmen’s methods, a 20- 
point program of better methods is developed that may 
be applied in selling all types of goods and services. 
analyzed, good and poor methods of handling it are contrasted, and practical “routines” 
are given to aid the reader in applying it in the improvement of his own work. 
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Each point or problem is 


Co-ops Aid China 


With country’s factoric 
disrupted by war, old handicr.; 
system is revived in prog: 
now aiming at a million jobs 


Before the industrial revolution 
the Far East, China teemed with s: 
hand industries. ‘Towns and cities < 
tered with the activity of tiny shops. 
each a few craftsmen using crude too! 
working in a sweating fury, fashion 
marvels of art or utility. Looms that 
looked as if they had come together by 
accident produced miraculous silks. 
Transport difficulties forced upon each 
area an independent economy. 

Mass capital brought mass produc- 

tion to the great ports and river cities, 
Chinese skill plus modern machines tre- 
duced the price of goods, improved 
transportation, widened distribution. In 
many localities the old hand industries 
languished, in some they died. When 
Japan’s militarized industry invaded 
China, it first seized or wrecked China's 
great factories. This was hard on Chi- 
nese stockholders; it was harder on Chi- 
nese consumers who could not or would 
not buy Japanese substitutes. 
e An Instrument of War—To meet the 
situation a group of patriotic Chinese 
formed a cooperative organization (BW 
—Apr.29’39,p49), which seeks to supply 
necessities in free areas by reviving small 
industries. Its name is Chinese Indus- 
trial Cooperatives, its heaquarters, Hong 
Kong. The membership serves a triple 
purpose. It provides necessities for civil- 
ians and soldiers, it gives work to ref- 
ugees and residents, it helps keep out 
Japanese commodities. 

From its start in the summer of 1938, 
the movement has grown until there 
now are more than 3,000 units. They 
have 40,000 members and 500,000 ad- 
ditional workers. Sales amount to over 
$9,000,000 (Chinese) monthly, which is 
about U.S. $450,000. Important among 
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Just Published § ALESMANSHIP 


By B. R. Canrietp, Director, Sales 
and Advertising Department, Babson 
~ AA -F &- Institute. 548 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50. 


Most chapters contain verbatim reports Can you sell successfully by routine? Certainly, when one of 


<a aie Ten soled the routines given in this unusual new book is used, together equipment. Mining cooperatives pro- 
MC with an understanding of the particular sales problem involved, 


aa sBdorstanding of the particular sales problem tavoived, duce gold (vital for foreign buying), 
Lots of training course and group dis- 


more than 100 items produced are ma- 
chine shop equipment, textiles, medici- 
nal supplies, paper, printing, clothing, 
tools, chemicals, engines, transportation 


¢ 20 problems cover all aspects of the 
sales interview fully, also points that 
come up before and after and vitally 


ers were interviewed, every possible source was probed for 
e@ Work for a Million—The figures are 
definite steps in these 
IN A SELLING HELP effective methodology of woutines, to" build. pourse vourvelf a old, 
In 10 days 1 will send $3.50, 
accompani remittance. 
ject is not only to produce goods for 


jor applying the routine to your own product or service, such | coal, iron and other metals. There are 
cussion material in case examples and as the book gives. “i , fa 
questions in each chapter Scores of actual sales interviews were recorded phono- | also transport cooperatives whose facili- 
graphically, others listened in on and scored by investigators, ti f t t k d to 

SOMETHING NEW AND oo — Co ny A. — to base these sum- we ‘oaine a 0 wd ger 9 es, 

rizations of sales problems an e toting poles and backs of coolies. 

PRACTICAL My Toa Fn gg ee 
impressive only when future possibili- 
SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL — SEND THIS COUPON —— ag em The op 8 come id 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. ©. striving for 28,000 units which wou 
Send me Canfield’s Salesmanship for 10 days’ examination on approval. give work to over l, 000, 000 people. Ob- 
. or return postpaid. (Postage paid on orders 

the present war crisis but to create a 
barrier that will be effective against 

Japanese goods after the war is over. 
Idea of the industrial cooperatives 
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was originated by Rewi Alley, now the 
C.LC.’s field secretary. Mr. Alley is a 
stocky, bristle-haired New Zealand engi- 
neer. He got pretty badly punctured in 
the last World War. Recovering, he 
went to Shanghai where he became fac- 
tory inspector for the municipal council 
of the foreign concession. While the 
Japanese were wrecking Shanghai's in- 
dustries Rewi Alley was putting together 
his plan for reviving Chinese hand- 


crafts. 
e Soong Sisters Help—He carried the 
idea to Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. She in- 
terested another of the famous Soong 
sisters, Mme. H. H. Kung, whose hus- 
band was minister of finance and chair- 
man of Gen. Chiang’s executive council. 
Mr. Kung allotted $5,000,000 (Ch.) to 
start the project. Mme. Chiang added 
$50,000 (Ch.) for refugee relief and 
T. V. Soong, financial backer of the 
Chiang, gave $200,000 (Ch.) more. 
Alley gathered a staff of U.S.-trained 


Chinese engineers and enlisted Lu | 
Kwang-mien, an Edinburgh-educated | 


student of cooperatives. The size of the 
problem can be gaged by the fact that 
about 60,000,000 refugees from invaded 
areas had flooded into Gen. Chiang’s 
China. 

e After the Bombing—The first coopera- 
tive was formed by seven blacksmiths, 
the second was a soap and candle unit, 
the third a printing unit. Bombed from 
his home and shop near the coast, the 
old master printer gathered his seven 
workmen and their families. The little 
band crossed parts of four provinces (as 
far as from Harrisburg, Pa., to Peoria, 
Ill.). Money gone, they faced starvation. 
But the master printer discovered a 
poster inviting applications to the Chi- 
nese Industrial Cooperatives. He was 
lent money to buy equipment and start 
work again. 

The C.I.C. technique has developed 
to meet war conditions. It rules out big 
plants and efficient power machines not 
from choice but from necessity. Since 
Japan is waging an economic war, any 
factory chimney in Chinese territory is 
a prime target for bombs. So the co- 
operative units have no plants big 
enough for chimneys. They are housed 
in homes, temples, matting sheds, holes 
in the hills. The loess caves of north- 
west China are perfect. Workers live in 
these recesses, work at the camouflaged 


entrances. Machinery is confined as 
much as possible to small, light con- 
traptions that can be carried by the op- 


erator when he runs for safety. 

@ Secondary Machines—Most important 
in the plan are the machine shops that 
make the secondary machines. Empha- 
sis is placed on production of charcoal 
motors—internal combustion engines 
which run on gas from charcoal, which 
make no smoke. Engineers redesign his- 
toric hand machines for greater efh- 
ciency. By changing a single gear in an 
ancient model of loom from wood to 
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Your Family's 
Defense Program 


Safest protection against economic 
distress, for the business man's wife 
and children: adequate insurance on 


his life. 


Ask about our many low cost policies. 


Soo REET 


Te Prstect GOVERNMENT CONTRACT WORK 


both outside and inside saboteurs. He'll explain how 
Anchor Fences can be moved and reinstalled ia 
case of plant expansion. Act now! Write or wire to» 
day to: ANCHOR POST FENCE CO.., 6670 Eastera 
Ave., i Md. 


PROTECTION becomes a matter of first impor- 
tance the moment you receive a Government 
Defense Contract. For your plant immediately be- 
comes a target of saboteurs and spies intent on 
destroying or hindering your Government orders. 
There's one sure way to secure maximum protec- 
tion! That is to completely enclose your plant with 
a strong, rugged “Wall of Steel”—a time-tested 
Anchor Fence. Then raise similar impenetrable 
walls of steel inside your plant, around your power 
station, transformer installations, chemical storage, 
fuel supply and other vulnerable points so that they 
can be reached only by special trusted employees. 
Don’t delay! Send for an Anchor Fence Engineer 
today. He'll showgou how an Anchor Fence stops 
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The pattern of cooperative action 
which has been developed in China is 
most strikingly represented in the 


weaving of blankets for China’s army. 
Chinese women spin and weave the 
blankets on crude hand machines. 


iron, operators were able to weave in an 
hour as much yardage as they formerly 
produced in a day. That familiar antique 
item—the American spinning wheel— 
was remodeled for making wool yarns. 
One type of co-op distills alcohol for 
mixture with gasoline. 

Gen. Chiang’s army is just one of the 
C.1.C. customers. In the past two years 
1,400,000 army blankets were produced 
by the weaving units. 

e@ Five Years at 6% —Loans are made 
from a revolving reve They range from 
about $50 (U. S.) to $7,000 (U. S.). A 
typical advance “4 shop equipment runs 
for five years, is repaid at 6% interest 
plus amortization. Loans for raw ma- 
terials are at 8%. In many cases ad- 
vances have no security but the word 
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of the workmen. There are few losses. 

The C.I.C. feels certain that it can 
make the cooperatives permanent weap- 
ons of defense against Japanese goods 
because the plan fits the Chinese way 
of life. China’s ancient unit of produc- 
tion was the family cooperative, run by 
the smartest member; the C.1.C. unit is 
its counterpart. The family co-ops were 
organized into guilds according to their 
products; the C.I.C. is federating its 
units according to industries. 

Chinese in all parts of the world 
are contributing to extension of the 
movement. British in the Far East are 
helping through the Hong Kong head- 
quarters. An American Committee for 
Chinese Industrial Cooperatives main- 
tains an office in New York. 


A Push by Howe 


Minister's return from 


England expected to result 
industrial speedup and 
mobilization of facilities. 


vider 


OTTAWA-—The return to C 
Munitions and Supply Minister owe 
from his first-hand appraisal « Eng. 
land’s war needs is expected to produce 
momentous changes, of both specd and 
direction, in the Canadian war program, 
Howe has persuaded the govermnicnt to 
be prepared to mobilize still larg 
tions of industry—by conscript 
necessary, though that is considc 
likely. 

Emphasis in Canadian production 
will be on ships, aircraft, guns, and me. 
chanical transport, in that order, with 
additional plant expansion being under- 
taken where particular industries have 
demonstrated capacity in handling war 
production. Additional recommenda. 
tions include closer coordination with 
United States production to avoid du- 
plication of effort, and the application 
of British lessons in the effective use of 
machine tools. 

@ Ships—All available capacity—much of 
it still unused in the case of ship and 
aircraft construction—will be brought 
into operation. British Columbia ship- 
yards will get orders long overdue, and 
all facilities on the Great Lakes, the St. 
Lawrence, and in the Maritime Prov- 
inces will be employed. New specifica- 
tions for cargo boats are being prepared, 
and the building of destroyers is under 
consideration. 

@ Planes—In aircraft, the emphasis is 
to be on bombers—particularly types 
capable of transatlantic delivery under 
their own power. The production lag 
laid on the doorstep of Federal Aircraft 
Ltd. (the government company set up 
to handle the Avro-Anson bomber pro; 
ect) is being loosened. Specification 
difficulties, partially responsible for de- 
lays, are being overcome, and the gov- 
ernment company will continue in 
charge of operations. Agitation for the 
dissolution of Federal Aircraft has been 
answered by a shifting of personnel. 

@ Guns — Canadian production _ of 
smaller caliber arms and ammunition 
has been particularly successful. Howe 
announced that the production of Bren 
guns would be increased to six times the 
original order, which was for 12,000 
units. A British Admiralty Technical 
Mission at Ottawa has been arranging 
a $17,500,000 program to turn out 
naval gun barrels, mountings, projec 
tiles, fire-control gear, torpedo equip- 
ment, and nautical instruments. 

eH. R. 1776—Expectations in some 
quarters that passage of the lease-lend 
bill would ease the strain of exchange 
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control are due for disappointment. 
Canada will be able to order planes and 
other equipment in the United States 
without worrying so much about ex- 
change, but the minion will have to 
av for everything it can, and present 
exchange controls are gradually being 
tightened and extended. 


Working for Reich 


Increasing employment of 
workers from annexed or oc- 
cupied countries forms part of 
evidence of “new order.” 


BERLIN—Organization of an all- 
European labor market capable of han- 
dling labor surpluses and deficits arising 
anywhere on the continent is being 
considered in Berlin as an integral part 
of the “new European order’ that Ger- 
many is attempting to create. ‘The ris- 
ing employment, in both agriculture 
and industry, of workers drawn from 
annexed and occupied territories has 
become an important feature of the 


RAG BUSINESS 


Time was when Japan exported huge 
amounts of bleached rags to the U.S. 
After the outbreak of the China “in- 
cident” though, Japan imposed re- 
strictions on rag exports, even sought 
to buy more in the U.S. In 1939 she 
imported 12,000,000 worth—twice 
as much as in 1938. And by July, 1940 
imports were even greater than in 
1939. Exports, which amounted to 
1,300,000 bales in 1937, dropped to 


274,000 bales in 1939. 
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How to keep 
| snoopers out ot 
your plant 


ODAY'S problem of guarding import- 
ant production secrets, machinery and 
tools, makes plant protection vitally im- 
portant. Thousands of plant owners have 
found Cyclone Fence the surest way to end 


= L/ 
om * AY 
BOY 09, 
worry about protection. Thieves and 
snoopers are discouraged by the high, un- 
climbable barrier of Cyclone—they know that 
even if they could get in it would surely 
spoil their chances of a quick getaway. And 
your watchmen can do a better job—check- 
ing everyone who enters or leaves the plant 
at the gates. 

You'll save money if you use Cyclone 
Fence. It lasts for years, with practically no 
upkeep. The copper-steel wire mesh is gal- 
vanized after weaving, to prevent cracks 
which would allow rust to start. The posts, 
top-rails and all fittings are heavily galva- 
nized. 

Cyclone Gates don’t drag. They are sup- 
ported on ball and socket hinges so designed 
that the weight of the gate doesn’t hang on 
the post, but is carried directly to a firm, 
concrete base. 


Quick Delivery 
Cyclone service is fast. We can meet al- 
most any emergency delivery requirement. 


CYCLONE VICTORY FENCE has V-shaped 
arms holding 6 strands of barbed wire. One arm 
extends out from fence, the other inward 

style provides marimum in property protect 


This 


Get all the facts. Find out how Cyclor 

construction and long life can save 

money. Remember that Cyclone-trair 

men erect your fence—men who know 

to do it right. Cyclone makes many type 

fence—offering you a wide choice. W 
now for recommenda 
and estimates 


12M This symbol repres 
finest quality galranizing 1 
buy. “12M” fights rust, » 
fence last longer and « 
money. Get the facta about ( 
“12M” galeanizing before 


any fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan, Il 
Branches in Principal Citic 


* 


United States Steel Export Company, New 


Cycione Fence Company 

Waukegan, Ill. Derr. 421 

Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your 
Fence—How to Choose It--How to Use It 


32-Page Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of facts, specifi- 
cations and illustrations. 
Shows 14 types—for “home, 
school playground, and busi- 
ness. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it, 
ou need this valuable book. 
Buy no fence until you see 
what Cyclone has to offer. 


I am interested in fencing: Industrial ; Es 


tate; [) Playground; () Residence; Sche 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Approximately fee | 


CYCLONE FENCE 


UNITED 


STATES STEEL” 


Some men's jobs keep 
them on the run..make 
them hard to find when 
away from their own 
phone. Let em run, but 
keep them instantly avail- 
able. Make all phones 
their phones... let Avto- 
call do the “finding.” 
Save time! Save Money! 
THE AUTOCALL CO. 


Pork Avenve, Shelby, Ohio 


YING 


“hati Clear, 
COMPLETE, 
and 


ERROR 
PROOF! 


Now copy everything 

that’s on the original — 

quickly, completely — with this new photo- 
copy method. Copies marginal notes, signa- 
tures, pencil sketches, affixed matter. It's 
error-proof. No need of proofreading. No 
dark room, no focusing. Simply slip your 
material into the machine —a quick con- 
tact—-a moment's processing— and you 
have your exact reproduction complete in 
every detail. Anyone can operate it. Saves 
long typing and adds hours to office time. 


Let our distributor demonstrate in your 
office — no obligation. See phone book for 
local address. WRITE us direct for FREE 
folder TODAY. 


HURANTER 
ElecUzo-COPYIST, Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 107 E. Fayette St. 
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Reich's war economy, and it is generally 
recognized that without the more than 
2,000,000 war prisoners and civilian 
workers now being used, Germany’s 
shortage of manpower would be acute. 
According to the Reich Labor Min- 
istry, nearly 700,000 foreign civilian 
workers were employed in Reich indus- 
try at the end of 1940. This figure 
comprises 218,000 from occupied West- 
ern Europe and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, 75,000 Italians, and 46,000 Slo- 
vaks, but does not include 150,000 
Czechs from the Sudeten region who 
are no longer considered aliens. More 
than two-thirds of the alien workers 
are employed in construction work and 
other outdoor occupations. 
@ New Order—The extent to which 
most European countries have been iso- 
lated from Britain and traditional over- 
seas markets and consequently thrown 
into the economic orbit of the Reich is 
evidenced by the new German-Swedish 
trade agreement. Prior to the war, two- 
thirds of Swedish exports went to 
Britain and countries other than Ger- 
many, but in 194] Germany will take 


70% of Sweden’s total export 
ing all of her iron ore and t! 
share of her timber, pulp, ai 
exports. As a source of supplic 
will be more important to tl 
than either Russia or Italy. 
Other examples of the p 
realization of Nazi economic }; 
over all of Europe, including 
which have not actually been 
in the war, are provided by 
gressive adjustment of agricult 
duction in the countries of Sout 
Europe to German requirement 
tendency to “fall into line” 
cently symbolized by the Ruma: (). 
year, Yugoslavian five-year, and Bul. 
garian four-year plans for in ising 
and reorganizing agricultural prod \:ction, 
Most urgent agricultural needs of the 
Axis are for plants producing vege. 
table oils and fats, and for various fibers, 
particularly flax and cotton. As a result, 
Rumania has specifically agreed to te. 
duce wheat acreage by 20% and com 
acreage by 12%, and to put land thus 
released into the production of flax, 
cotton, oil seeds, and fodder. 


FIFTH PRESIDENT 


The $2,890,000 passenger-cargo liner 
President Adams slides down the ways 
of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Drydock Co. after being smashed 
on the prow with the traditional 
bottle of champagne—wielded this 
time by Mrs. Robert H. Jackson, wife 
of the Attorney General. The Presi- 
dent Adams, fifth of seven sister ships 
ordered by the Maritime Commission 
for the American President Lines’ 


round-the-world service, has accom- 
modations for 96 passengers and car- 
ries a crew of 124. All seven ships are 
of the Commission’s C-3 type, have 
an over-all length of 492 ft., displace 
9,690 deadweight tons, and have a 
cruising radius of 9,100 miles at a 
rated sea speed of 16.5 knots. Two of 
the ships previously launched, the 
Presidents Jackson and Monroe, have 
already been fitted out and are in 
round-the-world service; the last two 
are scheduled to be launched shortly. 
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PROFIT& LOSS 


The Outlook 


We've always known our Regional 
Market Outlook was valuable to busi- 
ness men in various parts of the coun- 
try for various reasons—because they've 
kept writing in to tell us sO. But we 
never realized how extensively it covered 
the field until a letter came in the other 
dav from an organization known as the 
Bob Hofeller Products Co. (“Novelty 
Packages That Sell’). Hofeller wanted 
permission to make reprints of the Re- 
ional Outlook every week so it could 
send them out to its customers—old-style 


Tent Shows, Repertoire Shows, and | 


Medicine Shows. Hofeller figures its 
customers ought to be pretty glad to 
know where business is good, and where 
it's bad. 

So here we are on the kerosene cir- 
cuit, folks. Next week, East Lynne. 


Forecast 


Speaking of the Outlook, we ran into 
a competitor of it recently. Namely, 
astrology. The astrology business is 
booming now—so much so that the Bos- 
ton and Cambridge branch of the 
American Association of Scientific 
Workers, according to the New Repub- 
lic, has just gone to all the trouble of 
studying the zodiacal birth signs of 
2,000 musicians and painters and a large 
group of scientists to prove that there 
wasn't any correlation between their 
birth signs and their careers. 

To get some first-hand evidence on 
what the competition had to offer we 
~ a call on a lady last week who calls 

erself The Business Man’s Astrologer 
~—a Miss Helene Paul, with offices in a 
ages (right next to the stars) on 

est 55th St. in New York City. 

Miss Paul’s been in the business for 
something over 12 years, gradually 
acquiring more and more business men 
clients along the way. Today—thanks to 
the draft, or defense preparations, or 
general unsettled conditions—she’s got 
more than ever. The first thing she does 
when a new client comes in is to sit him 
across the desk from her and get his 
birth date. Then she ruffles through a 
series of books, jotting down figures and 
strange signs on a circular chart, which 
she later interprets. This is known as a 
“reading,” and involves telling the client 
what is going to happen to fim in the 
future, or even what did happen to him 
in the past. It’s all down there in black 
and white, as far as Miss Paul is con- 
cerned, and the whole story is strictly 
between the client and his stars. 

After Miss Paul has given a client a 
reading, she has a permanent record of 
his horoscope on file; so whenever he’s 
faced with a new problem, he can get in 
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OLD OUT 


no orders wanted 


You hope your prospects will keep on wanting your 
product, even if they have to use a substitute now, 


don’t you? 


You want to develop an ever-increasing demand 
for your product to build markets that will absorb your 
capacity after we return to normal times, don't you? 
In a time of high personnel turnover you want all 
newcomers to learn about your product, don’t you? 
So keep right on selling your product as hard as you 
can, and then, in each ad, explain what your situation 
is, and what you’re doing to speed production and 
to handle all orders, large or small, on a fair and 


equitable basis. 


On top of that, keep in mind that adver- 
tising can do many useful things besides 
building sales volume. See what you can 
do, through advertising, to take some of 
the load off of your service department, 
or to ease the difficult “customer-rela- 
tions” problem of your sales department. 
Analyze your line. Maybe there's an item 
that’s not sold out . . . or perhaps some 
“orphan” item that has never gotten the 
promotional break you have hoped to 
give it some day. 


Above all, don’t ever fall back upon just 
“keeping your name before the trade.” 
Keep on selling your product . . . keep on 
giving your business paper advertising an 
important job to do. 


And it is important, in these crucial 
times, to promote industrial efficiency 
in America! Quoting from Industrial Mar- 
keting magazine “We have got to help, 


each of us, in his small way, to build, dup 
licate, and surpass that great ‘secret weap 
on’ of the invader: industrial efficien 
That goes for the efficiency of selling, too 
Remember the “obsolescence of salesman 
ship” following the 
last war? Good sales 
men became orde 
takers and never got 
over it. 


The sad 


seventeen comp inies 


plight of 


that got soft in their 
selling and quit their advertising is grap! 
ically recorded in a fascinating booklet 
called “Proof” which was compiled by th« 
Philadelphia Chapter of The National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. The 
better your business is—the higher 

stack of unfilled orders—the more you 
owe it to yourself to read this booklet 
once a month. It’s yours at cost—$1.00 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 269 1e:ingoniv..0..0.,caleionias 4755 


High editorial standards @ Reader tnterest in lorms of frad ctrcutlation ABC) 


The Associated Business Papers 
Room 248! 
369 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please 


send me, prepaid, my copy of "Proof". 


Name - 
Position 
Company 
Address 


City and State... 
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touch with her and she’s got the a 
right away. 


For instance, one of Miss 
clients had a lot of things on his 
recently. She straightened him « 
all of them by mail. He had jus: 
asked to become a trustee of 
million dollars. Should he a 
What were the prospects for his 
pany in the following year? Shou) 
build a new home at this time? \W\. 
it be better to build in the city ; 
country? There was an opening i 
staff. Should young Mr. So-and-S 
promoted to it? 

Another man telegraphed to find | 
whether he should settle an old 
ment on May 4, 5, or 6. 

A lawyer asks her advice befor 
takes any case. He sends along his 
client’s birth date and finds out what 
chances the client has of winning; and 
he checks to see what would be the best 
time to start the trial. 

For ten years, a business woman has 
been having charts made up on all her 
important employees, who are sales. 
people, to see when they are going to 
produce best. She also has her competi- 
tors’ charts made up, to see when she 
should put on the heat. 

Miss Paul doesn’t only concern 
herself with petty business problems 
though. She predicted Edward’s abdica- 
tion and his marriage to Mrs. Simpson; 
and, in January, 1940, she said Queen 
Wilhelmina would be ousted by Hitler 
because of the behavior of the King of 
Belgium. In her notebook, she keeps 
the charts of such important people 
as Roosevelt, Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Churchill, and she’s even got one on 
the Soviet-German pact. Everybody 
asks her about Hitler, but when we did, 
she just groaned. “It’s too terrible,” 
she said. 

Maybe Mr. Hofeller really ought to 
take his business problem to Miss Paul: 
The stars have probably got it all figured 
out about where those medicine shows 
ought to go. 


Just What We Need 


Well, we can all stop sticking pins 
into wax images of our enemies now, 
because Bloomingdale’s Department 
Store in New York has a more up-to- 
date method for working off a rage. 
They're selling a chalk figure called a 
Wackeroo (with hands coming out of 
its ears and feet growing from its neck 
whose only purpose is to be smashed on 
the floor when you're sore. 50¢. 


Sign of the Times 


The Taylor Wine Co. announces on 
some hydraulic wine presses which i 
used for years and years have now an 
put to work by the Mercury Aircraft 
Co., stamping out plane parts for de- 
fense orders. 
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THE TRADING POST 


Design for American Living 


if the term “industrial statesman- 
ship” has any specific meaning at all, I 
should imagine it covers the sort of 
effort that is implied by the address 
recently delivered before the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers by 
Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Electric, and described by him as em- 
bodying a “constitution for the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system.” 

Practical statesmanship involves three 
essentials. One is the vision to see, 
another is the wisdom to plan, and the 
third is the will and the resources to 
implement and enforce the plans. 

In his address, Mr. Wilson displays 
vividly the first two. He sees ie 
the significance of the present world 
struggle. He is not deluded by the cry 
that the European War is just the 
“same old game of power politics.” He 
sees it for what it truly is—a struggle to 
a finish between two ways of life. It is 
in fact a fight for survival between the 
two incentives that always have driven 
men to effort—the hope of benefit, ad- 
vantage, reward; the fear of loss, suf- 
fering, punishment. 

The thing we call freedom, or free 
enterprise, prevails when the former 
dominates. t we call absolutism is 
the rule of the latter. The one makes 
the state the servant of its people and 
relies for its metive power upon their 
individual hopes and aspirations. The 
other makes the state the master of its 
people and relies for its motive power 
upon their fears and their subjection. 

Right now we are watching a test of 
their relative power to win a war. And 
unless our system wins out in that test, 
it will be in grave danger of being sup- 
planted by the other as an instrument 
of peace. Mr. Wilson sees the war as 
but one phase of a revolutionary move- 
ment, which it is. 

* * * 


He sees, too, in our domestic prob- 
lems, an urgent need to reconcile the 
achievements and the criticisms of our 
own economic order. Mr. Wilson rec- 
ognizes that recrimination will not get 
us very far, that no matter who wins 


the argument, the American people will 
lose it. If one side wins, we stand to 
lose the amazing gains our order already 
has brought us. If the other side wins, 
we stand to lose the further gains that 
are within our reach if we are smart 
enough to adapt that order to changing 
conditions. 

In this process of reconciliation he 
recognizes the need for a “bulwark of 
public faith.” And the awakened inter- 
est of American industry during recent 
years in the subject of “public relations” 
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is ample evidence that many industrial- 
ists are aware of that need. 

But Mr. Wilson would have it a 
faith based on works. He sees the need 
to demonstrate to the people, “beyond 
the chance of thie ys Bon that 
the public-spirited people administering 
private enterprise inherently and actu- 
ro excel the people comprising politi- 
cal organizations—no matter how sin- 
cere the intentions of the latter may be 
—as instrumentalities for insuring an 
ever-increasing economic freedom and 
security for all of the people—save the 
indolent—all of the time.” 

ca * a 

When we turn to Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
- we find evidence of a statesman- 
ike capacity to plan as well as to see 
the problem. It is an effort to coordi- 
nate political, economic, and spiritual 
instruments for social progress. And re- 
gardless of its other merits, it should be 
an effective answer to those who offer 
their panaceas to cure all our troubles 
all the time and who keep us in a tur- 
moil of factional wrangling while our 
oe go unsolved. 

en he breaks down the “coming 
dangerous decade” into four periods 
and suggests the specific measures—in- 
dustrial, governmental and financial— 
that will make for the national health 
during each of them, he brings home to 
us very forcefully how treacherous must 
be any single panacea. 

The stimulating measures of his “re- 
covery” phase, for example, would be 
poison during his “backlog-building 
stage.” The permanent government 
public works of his final, or “free enter- 
prise challenge” stage would be quite 
out of = in his second or “stabiliza- 
tion” phase. If Mr. Wilson does nothing 
more by this effort than to drive home 
an understanding that different condi- 
tions demand different treatment, his 
address will be a priceless gift to Amer- 
ica in these slogan-ridden days. 

When we come to the last essential 
of statesmanship, Mr. Wilson reaches 
for the help of his industrial associates: 

“. . . The proposal is that, with this 
whole presentation as a starting point, 
public-spirited leaders in finance, in in- 
dustry, and in commerce consider what 
kind of program they can develop, to 
which they can gain the wholehearted 
support of those elements representing 
70% of the power of the private enter- 
prise system. 

With such a start, industry should be 
prepared to join hands with labor, agri- 
culture, and government in a planned 
program to which each can give its full 
and i mr support. Here is the 
vision; here is a plan; where will it find 


the support to carry it through? W.C. 


CHECK LIST 


OF PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS MANUALS 


0 1. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 


By Dexter Tomlin. Just published, this 
practical manual helps men in al! types of 
business, including retail, to collect more 
accounts while retaining the customer's 
good will. Includes 79 usable specimens 
of collection letters of many types. 


O 2. HOW TO WRITE BETTER 

BUSINESS LETTERS, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley. Outlines methods used 
by successful business letter writers, to- 
gether with pointers on applying them in 
preparation and dictation of better busi- 
ness letters. Includes usable material— 
successful letters, effective openings, ac- 
tion-getting closers, etc. 


O 3. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley. Outlines use of mail 
advertising to secure direct orders for 
merchandise or services. For all who 
want fundamental view of advertising 
letter writing, lists, mailings, tests, etc. 
Shows what to do and how to do it for 
best results. 


0 4. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS, $2.00 

By Allen Chaffee. Explains methods of 
filing and indexing. Describes all filing 
systems from simplest to most elaborate. A 
guide in selecting best systems for your 
office, and for business girls who want to 
become expert at filing. 


CO) S&S. HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 


By William H. Kniffin. Shows what the 
banker’s problems are in providing prac- 
tical services, how both banker and cus- 
tomer have something the other wants, 
how the business man may use his 
knowledge to better advantage in every- 
day dealings with his bank. 


0 6 HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 


By Milton Wright. The tools, techniques, 
whole art of getting publicity for your 
enterprise, large or small, fully and 
plainly covered. Covers every factor of 
how to prepare and handle material, 
where and how to get publicity, in a 
way to meet the business man’s needs. 


0 7. HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISE- 
MENTS, $2.00 

By Kenneth S. Howard. Concise treat- 
ment for the business man who must 
handle company’s advertising along with 
other duties. Covers basic advertising 
psychology, practical details of advertising 
writing and production, and_ special 
pointers for various types of businesses. 


Examine 
any 
of these 
10 days 
on approval 
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THE TREND 


THE PRICE OF EXPANSION 


In peace, a nation is judged by the things it can make; 
in war that is even more true. The country with the 
greatest power to manufacture goods wields the big stick 
when economic deals are made between nations; and the 
country with the greatest power to produce airplanes, 
tanks, and artillery at a particular and crucial time usually 
makes the peace treaties. 


© Though it is young as nations go, the United States 
is at the head of the table in the council of nations. That 
is because nature has fused together a stimulating and 
varied climate, rich mineral and agricultural resources, 
and an industrious and inventive population into the 
greatest aggregation of men and machines the world has 
ever known. In short, we are the outstanding manufac- 
turing power on the face of the earth. And right now we 
are girding for war. 

But when peace comes, this vast aggregation of manu- 
facturing resources will still exist. And it will have to be 
used. It does not matter who wins the war. If Germany 
conquers, this country may, for a while, pursue the policy 
of building up an awe-inspiring array of arms to protect 
its commercial and economic claims against Hitler; if 
England wins, the dismantling of the war industries will 
follow the peace more quickly. But even so, the men and 
machines—the capacity to produce—will be there. And 
that raises broad international questions. How will this 
plant influence our relations with the rest of the world 
when the war is over? 


@ The remarkable feature of the American economy has 
been its persistent, almost uninterrupted, growth. It is 
true that from 1929-1933 the theory of ever-onward, ever- 
upward expansion got a sharp jolt, that the idea of 
matured economy became a topic of dinner-table conver- 
sation. But now, documented statistical evidence is at 
hand to prove that by 1937 industry in the United States 
had climbed to a new high—and this before Allied war 
orders and the domestic defense program had boosted 
production! 

In his book, “The Output of Manufacturing Industries, 
1899-1937,” Solomon Fabricant, of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research, establishes that the physical vol- 
ume of manufactured goods was 3% higher in "37 than 
in ‘29. But more than that, the book suggests that new 
highs have a magnet-like attraction for American industry. 
The bottoms of each industrial depression have been 
higher than the ones before. That holds true even of 
1932—in that year the Fabricant index, at 197, was three 
points higher than the 1921 low of 194. 

The growth of the American economy can be divided 
into two phases during the last four decades. From 1899 
to 1929 the country expanded at the rate of 4.4% per 
annum; from 1929 to 1940 the growth-rate was down to 
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1.1%. And for the entire period it was 3.5%. But right 
now expansion is on again. Our own defense prog:am, 
swollen with British orders, has pushed the output of 
manufacturing to unexampled heights. Adjusting the 
Fabricant figures, manufacturing today would be running 
at 450, as compared with 376 in 1937 and 364 in 1929 
Probably the best way to understand the steady expan- 
sion of the American economy is to see it statistically: 


Index of % Increase Over 
Manufacturing Preceding 


Period 1899 = 100 Period 
Ft Rr tae & 118 sac 
er ee 145 23 
en 174 20 
ES icv se nada Ane 235 35 
a eS eae ee 237 ] 
EN. So ce ns tka es bee 306 29 
oS |) i 272 —1l1 
EE hans ad's 6 he ds we 317 17 
bn ee ea 385 21 


* Two vears; estimated. 


© Even in the five years after the World War, manufac- 
turing output increased in the United States; and, of 
course, in the next five years—1924-1928—the growth rate 
picked up where it left off in 18. Thus the tremendous 
expansion in plant and equipment that occurred during 
the World War munitions boom was utilized. For one 
thing, the automobile became the common denominator 
of American society—from one car to every fifth family in 
1918 we moved up statistically, to one car to a family. For 
another thing, the manufacturing prowess of this country 
was employed in the reconstruction of Europe and the 
development of South America. 

Unquestionably, the post-World War policy of the 
United States was dictated in part by the existence of an 
expanded manufacturing industry—an industry which, to 
use a Nazi phrase, had to “export or die.” That explains 
the loans to Europe and to South America, in the 
‘twenties. And we can expect that after this war is over 
the existence of the greatest aggregation of men and 
machines on earth again will exert a powerful influence in 
shaping the politico-economic decisions of this country. 


@ Should we try to use our newly-expanded plant and 
equipment to reconstruct a battered and probably bank- 
rupt Europe? Should we try to make a world market for 
our manufacturing industry through general tariff reduc- 
tions? Could we, if necessary, so rearrange the social and 
economic scheme at home that domestic consumption 
will absorb the output of our industry? 

Those are academic questions today, but later they will 
be vital and urgent. We may not be aware of it, but right 
now economic decisions of international consequence are 
in the making—regardless of who wins the war. 
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